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a NEW PUBLICATIONS | BOOKS THAT EDUCATE 





- ' . 
" @ THE YOUNG AMERICAN. A Civic Reader. By Harry Pratt Arithmetics 
i 


o,° +8 ‘ . . ; Brooks’s older series of Arithmetics have educated a generation of teachers throughout 
Jupson, LL. D., Head Professor of Political Science in the University of the United States. 


Brooks’s newest series, published two years ago, comprises two entirely 


‘ht... “= 2 new books: 

= Panty Se ga The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic 
4ot rhis supplementary reader, in a style that will appeal to young people, describes the origin The Normal Standard Arithmetic 
et and workings of our government, gives interesting accounts of stirring and momentous events in They are in the van of, and supply the suggestions for, the leading modern arithmetics. As 
= our national history, and contains literary selections of a patriotic character. The numerous uate Kae GREEN Te tant mediore Taaaeet anne mented tacking saa tara 
eo illustrations include five full-page colored plates and two maps. bodied it in these books. 


Brooks's Mental Arithmetic is the only Mental Arithmetic 


15 | SELECTIONS FROM L’HOMMOND'S VIRI ROM4A:, AND COR- 
NELIUS NEPOS. Edited by Joun T. BucHanan, Principal of Boys’ Clas- Grammars 


t0 ® : ’ 1: mn . J ( -e y Welsh, A.M., Ph. . Principal « »success State No $ sc ol; sloo - 
: sical High School, N. Y. City, and R. A. Minckwitz, Teacher of Latin and udson Perry Welsh, A.M., Ph.D., Principal of the successful State Normal School at Blooms 


burg, Pa., believes that there isa happy mean between the so-called Language Lessons used 


Greek, Central High School, Kansas City, Mo. Price, 60 cents. Se aoe tera, bbe thas ta Eee eae, older, more arbitrary Technical Grammar methods. He 


I 
" ° t, St - . . h - : Si . 
15 MODERN BOOK- KEEPING, SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY. By First Steps in English Grammar and Composition 


Welsh’s Practical English Grammar 
J. L. Montcomery, Instructor in Book-keeping in the Columbia Grammar and his books produce practical results 


53 School, New York City. 240 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, 80 cents. Spelling-boo ks 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL FOR MERRILL’S V ERTICA i PENMAN.- * Word-builder” is the name chosen by Prof. A. J. BeirzeL, late superintendent of Cumber 


3 land County (Pa.) schools, to indicate the ideas contained in his new spe ling-books. ‘ Word 

‘ . : builder” indicates good foundation-work, consecutive and well-graded progressive steps 

re =) > . r = ’ = = ’ 

13 extra SHIP. Cloth, 24 pages. Price, 60 cents. systematic arrangement, and a carefully planned superstructure of clear definition and illus- 
trative use. 


MAYNARD'S ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES. Latest numbers. No. Beitzel's World-builder en: 
187, Curtis’s Public Duty of Educated Men; No. 188-189, Hawthorne’s Beitzel’s Advanced Word-builder 


pT 





eit Twice-Told Tales (Selected) ; No. 190-191, Chesterfield’s Letters to His , Pe 

Son; No. 192, English and American Sonnets ; No. 193, Emerson’s Self-| Literatu re 
IS. Reliance ; No. 194, Emerson’s Compensation ; No. 195-196, ‘Tennyson’s The now is: Print, will be welcomed cordially by all teachers. A Mamuahat Dineron ce eee 
eae Princess. Mailing Price, 12 cents a number, with discount on school orders. | ee —s idm ick Watt a ho mere catalogue 
| number Send for catalogue. Brooks's Algebras, Geometries, and Trigonometries ; Lyte’s Bookkeeping and 


Tam mar i Blanks ; Westlake’s ‘‘ How to Write Letters’’; Magee’s Modern French Series: 
ncluding and other books. 


i MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., GiiRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


614 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Cwetve Standard Gooks on Methods of Teaching. 








School, ff 29, 31, and 337 East roth Street, New York. 
‘rar. W F r 
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m N. ) All sent postpaid on re ceipt of price. Have you these hooks in your library r If not, don't you want the a ? 
ablished sil wll 7 
nd train- $$ $$ —_ Rigdane acme — 
ar ON THE SCHOOL THEORY LECTURES THE FIRST SHORT CUTS NATURAL OBJECT SENTENCE OSWEGO SYSTEM 
ae ‘ROVINCE TE CLIENCE LESSONS we METHOD 
on. PROVINCE ROOM AND ON TEACHERS’ STEPS IN S mh oat tein METHOD pm OF 
incipal. OF GUIDE PRACTICE | = AMONG mn a ioe IN a | veswene An. 
METHODS | : OF TEACHING INSTITUTE ARITHMETIC PUBLIC AND ia alias TEACHING ' 

4 | y IURE | om tE, > Gg . . CULTURE 
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Mss. Hoose | age oocic ; res | 
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a Send for 100-page Catalogue of Books for Teachers. C. W. BARDEEN, Publishers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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a: =¥AOOD PAPER, CLEAN INK, PERFECT PENS, for Schools, 38¥6<«- 


| : } i ——. 
s. 
jress : yp 
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8 g but especially PENS. Of course, perfect pens suggests HBSTERBROOK'S, = 


ie aw which should be tound in every school-room, counting-house, and desk. <= 


y | | Ask your stationer for them. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY, Wiis? hanin S82" 
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Established 1827. . ° $ . . ° Threescore Years in Market. 


THE DIXON 
| AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


| UP-TO-DATE 








SCHOOL PHENCIL. 


If you are not familiar with the Dixon, mention the Journal of Education and send 16 cents in stamps for samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, : : : Jersey City, N. J. 
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SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5t Ave. NY. CO. 





EIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 





Importers and Manfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 











Chemicals, Minerals, &e. 





SPECT AtuTyv: Li \BORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
e™ Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 ARCH STREET, PHILAD‘LPHIA. 
Chemical Apparatus 

and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 





[New Normal School Retort.) 


Send for our supplement containing 
Normal School apparatus. 


Complete Catalogues furnished on receipt 
of six cents for postage. 
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ges ELCIN WATCH 
At ae ree De eee ea eee 
Se URS SASCD. ne ct thers you knoe yon will here 
ca CR CENTS the best timekeeper that American 
SIZE skill can make. All our watches 
: with Elgin movements are in 

GENUINE DUEBER CASES 
handsomely engr d, heavily gold 

pla 1! t id are 

known the v r ndard 

of A rmak it ne 

giv full t! watch, 

we I ess, C.0.D., 

w nat If 

2 I I #t and 

ex not turn it at 

am I pay nothing. Al 

watche re guaranteed, If money 

is sent with order we pay all express 

charg nd give a beautiful chain 


free’ ROYAL MFC. CO., 
334 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, IIL 


’ Y 
For Sale, 

The good willand outtit of a tirst-class private school, 
delightfully located ina beautiful town some thirty 
miles from one of the largest New England cities, 
The schovl is easily accessible by ratiroads, and no 
more healthful location can be found in the state. The 
school has been under the management of the same 
principals for twenty-three years, and has gained an 
enviable reputation, which it still holds; it is first- 
class in every respect. There are accommodations 
for sixty pupils in the schoolroom, Seats are now 
provided for forty. There are two recitation rooms, 
and these with the schoolroom are furnished with 
excellent blackboards. There is a dressing -room, 
with ample space tor boys’ hats and coats. All shone | 
rooms are heated by steam and supplied with water. 

The rent for the rooms, including water and heat, 
$160 perannum The rooms are fitted with yas, for | 
evening use. The yoor-will, furniture, books, ete. | 

1 








’ 
can be secured for the small sum of $500, 

N.B If the purchaser wishes a boarding depart- 
ment, to accommodate (say) ten boarding pupils anc 
room for some twenty day scholars, the proprietor | 
will se// or rent his home, with four acres of land, | 
thoroughly set with all kinds of fruit. He can give | 
up or retain the larger rooms above described, as he 
prefers. 

For more full information and introduction to the 
principal, address at once, HIRAM ORCUTT, 

165 Harvard St., Dorchester, Mass. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
June 30,1897 
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Span tc ite, ent unit truth Trials 
weeks 2 t \ I $1. Low rates to school clubs 
Sampletree Patniinder Westinyton, D C 





Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all | 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 
Simplex Duplicator. 

They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 

be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
R Somerset St.. Roaton 


| 
| 


INSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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me toenjoy life and do all my work. 
I wish my words would help others to 
secure the same blessing. 
Mrs. F. H. CurtTIs, Meadville, Pa. 
Money Refunded if Brace is not Satisfae- 
tory. Send for fullinformation, 











~ Divide a cake with a 
tg Stout thread and you have 


“two perfectly formed cakes 
FLears ‘of convenient size for the toilet 


THe Procter & GAMBLE Co., OIn’TI. 


i =f . a7 a | or — a 
q 
és) The Natural Body Brace} 
~ Cures Female Weakness, restores @ | J 
‘fp Health and Vigor. 9 | a 
ir All here who have ordered your § | 
( { A Brace are delighted, and being cured, { 
Leannot praise it enough, eo we ; 
Mrs. V. O. GILBERT, Franklin, Ky. ¢ / / e 
I had not been able to walk or work \ / } 
or enjoy myself forseven years until I r eS eee — 
y found your Brace. | had q Po VS 
S—" *misplacement of womb, , i 
$ backache, bearing down 
yains. lung trouble. cramps at month- ( tT a \ 
RS periods.ete. ‘The Brace has enabled 
8 
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: Natural Bedy Brace Co., Salina, Kan. 
HOWARD C. RASH, Mer., Box 242, 
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FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


“= JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


—_ — 
oe amend rm ON JOSEPH Gi \ JOSEPH GILLOTTS 

& JOSEPH GILLOTI'S \ on © JOSEPH GILLOTI's *\ =] 
—@®> = Sverticuar PEN ® behets 


Zs verticrapn Pen.) * 
1045, VERTICULA R. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT. 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........ 91 John Street, New York. 











~Schoolroom Decoration 


A SPECIALTY. 


| $end for list and prices. 
| Correspondence also solicited for General Schoo) 
| Supplies. 


J. lL. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Masa, 








The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use In very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 

> < [eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 
Price, $3.50. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


Your Opportunity. 


THE 


Journal of Education 


EVERY WEEK 











From Sept. 1, 1897, to Jan. 1, 1898. 


FOR ONLY 


kirty CENTS. 


That the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
r 7 a . , can be secured the 
Fell Your ‘riends remainder of the year, 
= until Jan. 1, 1898, 
for only Fifty Cents. 
Remainder of This Vear Free. 
For only $2 50, NEw subscribers can have the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
weekly, from the time their order is received at this office until Jan. 1, 1899, 


provided reference is made to this offer. 


Published weekly at $2.50 a vear. Trial Trip, § months for $1.00. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 
Room 45, AUDITORIUM BLDG 


BOSTON: 
3 SOMERSET STREET. 





The Journal of Education, 


Weekly, 82.50 a Year, 





AND 


Lhe North-Western Monthly, 


A Magazine devoted to the Correlation of all Educational Forces, 
Suscription Price, $1.50 a Year, 


Both to one address for $3.40. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, . - BOSTON, 
SCHOOL 


KAINDERGARTEN ac: 


Send for new Cataltgue. 


MASS. 





AND J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO, 
3 East 14th St., 
New York. 





| Agents Wanted. 
| N WANTED for THOUGHTS for the 
| OCCASION, Helptul Vols., for Teach. 
| —mens OFS ANd Home Libraries. 

Ist— Patriotic and secular Holidays, 15, by best 
writers, 576 pages, $1.75. 24-—-A companion Vol.: Anni- 
| versary and religious occasions, 516 pages, $1.75. 
3d — Curiosities of the Bible (10,000), with key, Bible 
studies &c., 610 pages, $2.00. Also to get combination 
orders for the above and TREASURY MAGAZINE 
of religious and current thought, undenominational, 15th 
year. Illustrated, $2.50. aenples free. Quick sales, big 
pay. E. B. TREAT & CO., 
241-243 West 23d St., New York. 

















When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 


Like 





Standard Typewriter’s 
New Models 
draw old friends closer and attract 


new ones, by the power of inherent 
merit and unfailing service. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 





Boston Food Fair, 


Mechanics’ Building, 
BOSTON, 
Monday, Oct. 4th, to Saturday, Oct. 30th, 
10 A.M. to 10 P.M., Daily. 


MUSIC: Sousa with his Band of fifty soloists; Reeves’ 
American Band, Salem Cadet Band, East Boston Cadet 
Band, First Regimeut Band, Boyle O'Reilly Band. 

“FLY ROD, ’—With hunters’ log-cabin ‘“ Leanto,” 
Indian camp, Maine guides, Fishing tackle, Rods, Reels, 
Aroostook potato exhibit, ete , ete. 

HOUSEHOLD INSTITUTE. — With cookery lec 
tures by Mrs. Lincoln, Miss Farmer, Mias Barrows, Miss 
Wills, Miss Wilson, and others, Continuous attractions 
during the day and evening 

BAKERS’ DEPARTMENT. Working Exhibit of 
sakers’ and Confectioners’ Machinery; bread, cake, and 
pies baked while you wait. Enormous ovens and knead 
ers in operation. 

IRISH EXHIBITS.— Souvenirs of Irish Rebellion 
of ’98; Piece of Blarney Stone; Soil from every County 
in Ireland; Laces from Belfast ; Irish Spinning Wheel. 
ete e ete, 

THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT.— A 
complete, interesting, and pleasing exhibit. 

FIVE THOUSAND PRESENTS DAILY. -—- To 
the first five hundred women every morning five hun- 
dred Souvenir Spoons, representing Boston Tea Party, 
Paul Revere, Bunker Hill, Old State House, Old Sonth 
Church, and Faneuil Hall; 4,500 articles of value, ranging 
from five to twenty-five cents, given away daily to men, 
women, and children, with coupon ticket. © ; 


Biggest and Best Exposition Ever Held. 
ADMISSION, 25 CENTS. 





Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EpucaTion who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, f&ditor. 
Weekly, : : : $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . , 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4. 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 7 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and al] names are sent in by one person at one time. 


2.00 a year 
oo cei 





AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . ‘ 
Both papers to one address. é r ° 


$1.00 a year 

$3.00 ig 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

3 Somerset St. ~ - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


BOUQUET OF GOLDENROD. 
BY BESSIE L. 


Who are the authors of the following quotations? 


PUTNAM. 


(!) The swinging harebell faintly tolled 
Upon the still autumnal air, 
The goldenrod bent down to hold 
Her rows of funeral torches there. 


(2) Something of delight and of content 
Must be yours, however vaguely known; 
And your grace is mutely eloquent, 
And your beauty makes the rock a throne. 


i3) Along the river’s summer walk 
The withered tufts of asters nod; 

Ard trembles on its arid stalk 
The hoar plume of the goldenrod. 


(4) The sumach is blazing by wayside and down; 
On the hilltop the goldenrod gleams like a crown; 
The ripe ilex berries, all scarlet, I see, 
And the ivy hangs red on the old apple tree. 


(»} The windflower and the violet, they perished long 

ago, 

And the wild rose and the orchis died amid the sum- 
mer glow; 

Fut on the hill the goldenrod, and the aster in the 
wood, 

And the vellow sunflower by the brook in autumn 
beauty stood, 

Till fell the frost from the clear, cold heaven as falls 
the plague on men, 

And the brightness of their smile was gone, from up- 
land, glade, and glen. 


EDUCATION FROM A PUBLISHER'S 
STANDPOINT. 


BY GILMAN H. TUCKER, 


Secretary American Book Company. 


The publishers ale regarded primarily as a Coll 


mereial body, but their semi-public functions toward 
the teachers and the schools would be ve r\ poorly per- 


formed if limited by the narrow view of mere met 


y 


ehandising. Our business has another side, recog 
nized by every intelligent publisher, so that in its true. 


broad, and idea] scope lt Is wholly at one with the 
] 


spirit which animates the best work of the teacher and 


superintendent in carrving forward the great) work 


of publie education. 

When we compare the numbers and kinds of text 
hooks published in our own country for the use ol 
schools, say fifty years ago, with those that are pub 


lished to-day—a comparison of liundreds with thou 


increasingly large part 


hooks hold In our educati nal ~( heme. and what all 


sands—we realize what an 


enlarged influence and responsibility has come to the 


multiplication of books may 


publisher. This great 
not be an unmixed good, but that it is, on the whole, 
an enormous educational help, no one will be rash 
enough to deny; and this state of things has come 
about in response tl the demand which vou, as 
leaders of educational thought, have created; so that 
at the bottom the responsibility and the credit are 
yours. 


The question of the use and misuse of text-books is 


wide and deep, and has itself been the origin of many 
books and endless discussion. Some cynic, I believe, 
has even raised the point whether the invention of the 
art of printing has, on the whole, been a blessing to 
nevertheless text-books have 


the human race, but 


remained and their use has inereased. The speller 
Was at one tinie banished from what was regarded as 
the progressive school: the mental arithmetic had a 
like fate; technical grammar has suifered somewhat of 
an eclipse: but books on even these subjects are finding 
their way back into favor with the leaders. The just 
criticism made upon the books of the old time and 
upon a certain class of books devoted to the older 
methods was that they enslaved the schools and 
teachers by a dry routine, and furnished the letter 
which killeth, and not the spirit which maketh alive. 
But this is not true of the books chietly in use in this 
country to-day. It may be stated as the truth, that 
hooks of this description are now used only by those 
ho have not educated themselves up to the use of 
etter standards and better methods; that the num- 
bers are somewhat large, however, is not the fault of 
the publisher. But with inereased numbers ot books 


have come great improvements in methods, and 


especially a great improvement in the manner of using 
Where 


hundred books forming a chain of routine which praec- 


=e ) hooks. 


formerly there were fifty or a 
tically enslaved the schools, there are now thousands 


of books, but they are used by skillful teachers as the 


handy and efficient tools of their profession. 

Th question about text-books to-day is only one 
of form and method. And here there is nothing fixed 
or absolute; changes in methods of teaching, fashions, 
fads, whims, are always in evidence and moving on, 
not always marking steps of real progress, possibly 
oftener going round in circles; but they are an indica 
tion of life in education. Movement is life, and stag- 
nation is death. 

It does not follow that all old schoolbooks are bad, 

nd that all new ones are good, What could be more 
foolish than not to hold on to so much of the world’s 
experience as has been proved valuable up to the 
joined with 


held. In the 


world’s literature it is the old and standard, that which 


present time? Conservatism must be 


radicalism if a wise balanee is to be 


has really become crystallized, that) comprises the 


} 


chief value. Ts it too much to sav that there are old 
and standard text-books that can be very little im 
proved upon, and that there are methods which have 
vogue of years, that cannot summarily be set 


Bor ks 


must present vir- 


had the 
aside because something else is simply new? 
on literature, like school readers, 
tually the same matter: it is only their form and not 
their substance that can be changed. The principles 
of mathematics remain the same: language, literature, 
history, always present the same facts: political, social, 


and metaphysical subjeets do not vary much. The 


natural sciences hay the same basis, and only need 


to keep pace with new discoveries and modern dis 
cussion. And it musi also be ever remembered that 
the text-books whic li make the most efficient tools, in 
the hands of teachers of a high degree of ability and 
skill, often prove very sorry instruments in the hands 
teachers not so intelligent or 


of another class ot 


skillful. 

There is also another practical fact known to pub- 
lishers—that books regarded as of a very high degree 
of merit In one part of the country are not at all 
weceptable in another part. The character of com- 


munities, of widely se parated states or sections—in 


other words, the environment—is found practically to 
he a governing element in the choice of kinds of text- 
hooks. 
parts of the same state, and is a matter not easily ex- 


This happens sometimes even in different 


plainable. These idicsynerasies perhaps grow out of 


the freedom of our republican life. Communities are 
accustomed to take care of themselves with the utmost 
freedom, in their own peculiar ways; as one might say, 
it is in accordance with the genius of our institutions. 

Books of real merit have a certain personality, and, 
like persons, they attract or repel. The ideal educa- 
tion comes from a centact of personalities, of mind 
with mind: the live teaching force is always the 
teacher himself. The pre-eminent teacher can some- 
times put the best part of himself into a book, and so 
the book becomes characteristic. There are really 
living books, attractive, popular, suecessful) within 
their own circles, and yet indescribable, but Comtein- 
ing certain elements of individuality or personality, 
such as distinguish the intelligent, clear-headed, mag- 
netic teacher. They have a flavor that attracts and 
impresses, and which endows the subject with a living 
speech. 

There is a shallow and dangerous popular belief, 
unhappily now rife in many states and communities, 
that a schoolbook is only so much paper, print, and 
binding, and that anybody can produce it at short 
order, at its mere mechanical cost, and that the results 
produced by its use in schools will be just as satis- 
factory as the use of any book whatever. This is an 
emphasis of the evil of text-book routine in its worst 
form. State uniformity, state publication, state con- 
tracts in the interest of mere cheapness are its out 
come. | have referred to the makers of schoelbooks 
as authors, and not editors, because the real school- 
hook is a creation; the best thought that can be put 
skillful 


genius can contrive, under the great stress of competi- 


into printed pages, in the most form that 
f10n to produc e the most excellent, is none too good to 
help out and supplement the teaching abilities of the 
average teacher, and give life and reality to the sub- 
ject taught. Such books ean be produced only where 
there is the freedom of an open and ambitious com- 
petition, and where, without fear or favor, merit shall 
win, and where the rewards of success are worth this 
intense striving. And every publisher knows to his 
dear cost how much oftener he fails than sueceeds, 
even under this condition. 

The modern American text-book, the last product 
of text-book evolution, is in all ways a marvel of the 
art of book-making. In the first place, the publisher 
and the author are on a keen and persistent hunt to 
find each other: the publisher, to find the one ap- 
pointed man or woman best qualified and equipped to 
write the best possible book on a given subject, or the 
hest from a given standpoint—and there may be sev- 
eral worthy standpoints; and the author, or army of 
would-be authors, to find a publisher ready to print 
and eompetent to push into cireulation the book 
which he believes will improve, even to the point of 
teaching of his favorite 


When this junc- 


tion has heen effected, then come into use wll the 


revolutionizing, the subject 


and bring him fame and fortune. 
facilities whieh a completely organized publishing 
house can command to bring out the best: produet. 
“irst, there IS care ful and skillful editorial supe I 
VISION, which }¢ rforms ao vreat part mn shapi U and 
adapting material whieh most often comes to hand 
like a diamond in the rough: next, there are not 
omitted such pictorial illustrations as explain and em 


phasize the text, and such diagrams, plans, and maps 


us tend to make clearer and more complete the an 
Pression aimed at < hie yor} ot editor and 3 tist 1s 
then supplemented by the finest art of the printer and 


the binder, and thus the attractive and substantial 


book finally appears. Just as the American public 
school differs from the public schools in Germany, In 


England, in France, in Canada, by its spontaneity, the 
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freshness of its methods, and its strongly marked in 
dividuality in its local habitat, so the product of text 
books in the United States differs from the product of 
iext-books in other lands. 

The part of the publisher is both to follow and to 
lead, to supply the want that exists and to create a 
new and better want. The first and obvious duty of 
the publisher is to supply the existing demand, and 
this in a way takes care of itself. The publisher's 
second and higher duty is constantly to watch the 
steps of educational progress and provide books which 
will, at the same time, create and fulfill a better and 
higher demand; and, stimulated by an ambition to 
lead and excel, this the progressive and live publisher 
is always doing. ‘The editorial department of a well- 
organized publishing house keeps a close watch over 
educational tendencies, the development of this or 
that educational theory, the exemplification of this or 
that phase of teaching, the doings of this or that par- 
ticular'group of enthusiastic, growing teachers. — It 1s 
easy to see what a close relation must exist between the 
editorial department and the teaching world to be 
able to form a correct judgment of the hundreds of 
manuscripts that are presented for inspection. 

This is an age of great transition, and in no depart- 
ment of life’s work is transition so evident as in 
methods of teaching. The present tendencies and 
transitions, wise and unwise, old and new, are sifted, 
put into form, and given to the educational world by 
such epoch-making reports as that of the Committee 
of ‘Ten, the Committee of Fifteen, the Committee on 
Rural Schools. 


close touch with these reports, W ith the doctrines con- 


The editorial department must be in 


tained, with the philosophy preached, and must seek 
to materialize them in such a way as to make them 
usable in the schools. 

Publishers study the educational sentiment and 
crystallize it into definite shape, providing text-books 
having a common basis; thus tending to assist in 
unifying the educational interests of the whole 
country. 

Whatever interests educators, interests publishers; 
the same problems confront both; both should be 
equally alert, active, and ready to take up unprove- 
ments; if anything, the interest of the publisher is 
keener in these improvements than the interest ol 
any individual. Unless the publisher plans wisely, 
his whole capital is jeopardized. Unless he keeps in 
touch with the newest and best educational thought, 
embraces the good and brings it to the front, and 
makes his house the headquarters for the best that is 
to be had, he loses prestige, he loses business, he loses 
profits, and must inevitably go to the wall in time. 
Hlence, apart from any higher motives, the publisher 
is compelled by his pecuniary interests to keep to the 
forefront of educational progress. 

The course of text-book publishing is an evolution, 
following closely the trend of educational discussion. 
Your deliberations here to-day, determine the text- 
books of to-morrow. ‘The publisher is a clearing 
house of educational ideas. A superintendent in a 
good place may do much by his individual effort. He 
preaches lis doctrine, presents his views, guards with 
watchful care his own schools and his own teachers. 
The publisher gathers the personal views and personal 


influence of the best educators in all parts of the coun 


try and draws them together, crystallizes their 
thought in books, and by distributing those books 
throughout the country multiplies a thousandfold 
the influence of any individual educator. 


The publisher is a conservator of educational inter 


ests. ‘The personality of an active teacher or super- 
iIntendent ay tend to propagate bad methods; and 
wherever he goes and linpresses his personality he may 
extend these bad methods. A publisher may publish 


a book containing bad methods, but under the law of 


the survival of the fittest. the poor book perishes and 
the good book survives. Hence. the publisher’s net 
nt effort is always toward improvement, in this 
having the advantage over any individual 
educator, . 


result 


respect 


Read at the Milwaukee Meeting, N. E. A. 
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BIRD STUDY, 


BY A. K. WHITCOMB, LOWELL, 


{Superintendent A. K. Whitcomb of Lowell is one of 
the hard-working, skillful superintendents, long in  ser- 
vice, who believes in personal growth in the superintend- 
ent as well as in teachers and pupils. The following let- 
ter to the Lowell Courier, of which paper he was asso- 
ciate editor when he went to that city, is of general pro- 
fessional interest. This reference to work done incident- 
ally by a very busy man in two months from late March 
to late May is worthy the attentive reading of every 
school man. ] 


Last winter | suggested that the teachers of cighth- 
vrade classes should make a little effort to interest 
their pupils in the study of local birds. It was not 
proposed to take for this purposes any time in school 
hours, but simply to get scholars to see the common 
As this 


work was extra, with no bearing on promotion, or test 


birds of the section, and to learn their names. 


hy examination, and as the teachers were not supposed 
to be experts in bird lore, | did not expect that much 
would be done, and | have been greatly gratified to 
lind the interest far more general and the results far 
better than I had expected. In nearly every school 
some interest has been awakened, and a few scholars 
are rapidly becoming quite well posted in bird knowl- 
edge. I personally know several who have actually 
learned to know thoroughly fifty varieties, and from 
the results with them I am more than ever convinced 
of the value of the study. It is an unsurpassed 
training of eye and ear; to recognize birds by song and 
habit, by location and time of appearing, tests ability 
to infer and reason far better than would most studies 
of the schoolroom, and even the moralities are better 
subserved by leisure hours spent in the woods than 
they would be by tine passed in other places to which 
many resort. It is said that with most boys the first 
instinct at the sight of a bird is to throw a stone. | 
do not think this is true, or ever was; but however it 
may have been with some, lam sure that an hour spent 
watching birds through a field glass is an absolute 
and complete cure for any such feeling, if it ever 
existed. The only thing of which I have had any fear 
has been of a mania for collections, but even this, | 
believe, is checked rather than enhanced by the Jove of 
birds which invariably comes from close observation 
of them. 

Asa boy | knew the crow, the robin, the chickadee, 
the bobolink, a bird which | now Suppose to have been 
a goldfinch, but which I called a yellow bird, and a 
miscellaneous lot of other birds, probably sparrows 
of several sorts, which I called “ground birds,” and 
that was all. And even this meagre knowledge had 
been dimmed by a score of years of city life until the 
robin and the English sparrow comprised the bulk of 
my bird information two months ago. I do not like, 


howeyer, to say “go,” where it is possible to. say 


“come.” Boys in schools where I visited were asking 
me easy questions which I could not answer, and so | 
set myself last month to note birds as | went about 
the city, with no good results at all. A text-book or 
two made me no wiser, and | made my first step in 
advance when | asked a friend who does know birds 
to take a walk with me. The day was windy and we 
saw but few, and those mostly at a distance, but ex 
perience taught me lesson number two—namely, that 
a magnifying glass of some kind is a necessity. Pro 
curing, therefore. a good field glass, | took, three 
weeks ago, an afternoon off, with a wiser friend fon 
vuide, and saw thirty-two different kinds of. birds. 
The day Was perfect, 


birds plenty, my friend con 


glass a success, 


gemial and marvelously well-posted, my 
and altogether there have been few afternoons in my 
life which LT have enjoved more. My friend did not 
fail once in the afternoon to recognize every bird he 
heard by his song, and his ability in this direction was 
a challenge which I could not help accepting. Since 
that time I have not felt at liberty to give an afternoon 


to bird observation, but have been out once or twice 








after four p. m., and several times for an hour or jwo 
hefore breakfast have studied hooks a little and looked 
at one or two good collections of mounted specimens, 
with the result that I have seen—most of them seyer,| 
times, so that I can now recognize them by sight, ani 
a large part of them by song—forty-six birds, as 0) 
lows: English, chipping, field, and song sparrows, \ 


low, chestnut-sided, black and white creeping, yelloy 
rumped, Nashville, black-throated green, Canadian 
fly catching, and pine warblers, redstart, Maryland 
yellow-throat, indigo bunting, brown thrasher, \Vjl 
son’s thrush, ovenbird, catbird, chickadee, bluebird. 
blue jay, chebec, phoebe, wood pewee, kingbird, chim 
ney swift, barn swallow, red-winged blackbird, purple 
grackle, black and yellow billed cuckoos, yelloy 
shafted flicker, bobolink, Baltimore oriole, goldfinch, 
junco, chewink, rose-breasted  grosbeak, — scarlet 
tanager, robin, red-eved and warbling vereos, crow, 
spotted sandpiper, and kingfisher. 

All of the above have been seen on the north bank 
of the Merrimack within a mile or so of my hom 
in Centralville, and are far from exhausting the list, 
a good number more having been seen and studied by 
the teachers and pupils of the Varnum school on the 
same grounds. To those who have made any con- 
siderable study of birds the list will, of course, seem 
pitifully small, but to those who know nothing of the 
subject it is offered as proof that a beginning sufli- 
ciently extensive to be of a good deal of interest to thi 
observer, whether it is to anyone else or not, can easil) 
be made by any one, even with very limited time o: 
opportunities for observation. ‘The conditions ar 
simply access to open fields or woods, a good opera 01 
field glass, a text-book, and at the start a companion 
who knows something of the subject. Personally | 
have found it the most fascinating bit of nature stud\ 
| have ever made. I have a smattering knowledge ol 


<tones, trees, flowers, ete., and have found that knowl 


edge, small though it be, a great source of pleasure. 


hut none of these things would have drawn me out o! 
doors at four o'clock in the morning very often, and 
by this measure is bird study more attractive than any 
of the others. And if this article shall lead some to 
a study sure to be pleasant and profitable, and at the 
sume time procure for the birds of our fields and woods 
a little more of the consideration and favor they de- 
serve, L shall be doubly repaid for the small troubl 
of writing it. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN SMALL SCHOOLS. 


BY HOWARD W. DICKINSON, 
Smith Academy, Hatfield, Mass. 

That manual training has a high educational value 
is so generally accepted as to need no demonstration 
Mhat it can be profitably carried out in small acad 
emes and high schools without specially trained 
teachers is not so generally believed. It has been 
thought that the expense of equipment is too great 
for the smaller schools, and that the average teachet 
is not capable of carrying it on, because he has not had 
the necessary technical training. 

In a small academy in Massachusetts we have su 
ceeded in equipping and carrying on a very profitabl 
course with a small outlay of money and without 
specially prepared teacher, and it is in the hope « 
encouraging others situated as we are that our es 
perience is here given. 

\ visit to the Springfield manual training schoo 
and the very kind advice of Principal Kilbon gave us 
our ideas, and we took as our guide Mr. Kilbon’s ex 
cellent little book, “Elementary Woodwork.” 

Wi bought two double henches, three feet by foul 


] ] } 
ana 


one-half and thirty-four inches high, each benc!l 
provided with vices and stops. This provided work 
We also bought 
four sets of tools, in each set a cutting-off saw, a rip 
saw, a jack plane, a bloek plane, a bit brace and three 


bits, three chisels, a gauge, a small try square, a ham- 


ing room for four boys ata time. 
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mer, and a brad set. For general use we bought two 
smooth planes, a long jointed plane, some clamps, a 
drawing knife, two nail sets, a grindstone, and two 
oil stoves. The whole outlay for this equipment was 
about sixty dollars. 

We fitted up a basement room and went to work. 
\s our school time was full, we had our manual train- 
ing classes during the noon hour twice a week and 
after school twice. Lately we have taken a regular 
<chool period. 

Sixteen boys in four divisions have taken the work, 
and as each boy is taxed $1.00, the fund thus raised 
has been amply sufficient to purchase lumber, sharpen 
tools, ete. 

Most of the vear we followed the course nearly as it 
is laid out in Mr. Kilbon’s book, the direction being 
put on the blackboard and the teacher being at hand 
The 


iwo months are given to the boys to make articles for 


to give needed directions and assistance. last 


themselves or for their homes. At the end of last 
vear we had an exhibition of these articles, tables, 
bookcases, and writing desks, and they made a very 
creditable showing and excited a great deal of faves 
able comment. 

The teacher had no preparation, except the sinall 
umount of mechanical skill which most able-bodied 
men possess, and the experience which some little 
“pottering” with tools had given him. The text-book 
directions are complete and easily followed. 

Should an equipment be desired at even less outlay 
han ours, each pupil might be required to buy his 

wn tools, or a tax might be levied larger than that 
required for the purchase of material. and this would 
in time pay for the equipment. 

Should there not be room for a shop in the schoo! 
building or a neighboring barn available, a very profit 
able course in iron “ribbon” work could be carried on 
With 


small clasps specially made for such work many use- 


in the sehoolroom. harrow iron ribbon and 


ful and ornamental objects can be made, such as lump 
supports and brackets, and the expense of such work 
is trifling. It can hardly be said that any school is 
too poor to do some sort of manual training work. 
We can see many good results from our course in 
It gives the hovys self-reliance, teaches 


them to be practical, exact, and economical, and keeps 


voodwork. 


them interested in their school work. Some boys who 


do hot excel in other lines ot schoo] work do excel 


encouraves them to find something 


n this, and it 
vhich thev can do as well as the rest. 


Our work has meant some little sacrifice of time 


nd energy, but trustees and teachers feel more than 


epaid in the gootl we are sure it is accomplishing 


PESTALOZZ1. 


[Adapted from KE. C. Branson, Athens, Ga. | 
\t Zurich—Born 1746; father apothecary and poor. At 
five (1751), father dies. At fifteen (1761), devoted to 


the poor. 
\t Neuhof-——At 
and law, and goes to farming. 
At twenty-nine (1775), fails at farming, 


(1767), has studied theolog) 


At twenty-three 


twenty-one 
(1769), 
marries. fails 


in school of manual training for paupers, faces eighteen 


vears of poverty. At thirty-four (1780), writes fo 
lewspapers. At thirty-five (1781), writes ‘“‘Leonard 
and Gertrude.” At thirty-six (1782), writes ‘‘ Christo- 
vher and Alice.”” At forty-nine (1795), writes “Figures 
to My A. B. C. Book.” 


\t Stanz—At fifty-two (1798), declined position of hono! 


tarted orphan school 
ipplies for chance to 


Burgdorf—At fifty-three (1799) 


teach anv children’; makes great success, attracts 
tiention of national school authorities, establishes a 
hormal school’: writes “‘How Gertrude Teaches He! 


Children.” 


Yverdon—At fifty-eight (1804), establishes normal 


institute. At seventy (1816), wife dies; trouble with 
leachers At seventy-one (1817), twelve teachers re 
ign At seventy-nine (1825), school fails 

Neuhof At eightv-one (1827) chool OV prartlpee 
lhe buried in churehvard at Birr, near Neuhot 


OBSERVATION LESSONS IN PHYSI. 
OGRAPHY.—(I1) 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


GLACIAL 


That epoch in the history of the earth just previous 
to the one in which we live (the “recent’’) is called 
the Glacial Epoch. In some way there occurred a 
change of temperature, and, as the climate became 
colder, and precipitation increased, great masses of 
snow were accumulated in the northern regions, which 
finally grew into vast. snow mountains. 


mMcreasea 


As this area 
of snow in depth, great pressure was pro- 
duced upon the lower strata, which converted the snow 
into ice. This conversion is well illustrated when ice 
ix formed at the centre of a heavily packed snowball. 
If we should visit Switzerland, or Alaska, or journey 
along some portions of the Canadian Pacific railroad, 
or, indeed, climb some of our own western peaks, we 
might there observe streams of solid ice flowing very 
the the 


laboratory it can be shown by experiment that ice 


slowly down valley slopes. In physical 
under pressure has the property of moving or flowing 
somewhat like tar or wax: so in this northern region 
of great ice formations, the pressure of the upper por- 
tion caused the lower lavers to flow or spread in a 
direction. 


southerly Some geologists estimate that 


this ice mountain was several miles in depth: how- 
ever much the estimate may vary, it has been proved 
that, as the ice sheet advanced, it was still of sufficient 
depth to submerge, with possibly one exception, all the 
peaks of New England. 

the 


sé raped off the ancient residual soil, and loose frag- 


During advance of this continental glacier it 


ments of roek, and pushed them along, for a time, as 
aground moraine. Strange as it may seem, these frag- 
ments tend to move upwards within the ice sheet: and 
have been transported to long dis- 


so, in many 


eases, 
tanecs. Manv perched boulders and striated pebbles, 
which originally belonged to ledges in the valleys 
now found upon hill slopes or 
found upon 
and a pebble of Vermont shist 
of Mt. Washington. 


however, the larger portion of transported 


farther north. are 
summits: sandstone has been 


Mass.. 


the* summit 


mountain 
Mt. Holvoke, 
was obtained near 
Probably. 
material had heen earried on the hack of the elacier, 
and consisted of fragments from overhanging ledges 
which soon arranged themselves in 


the 


toalie clone Se 
calle d 


direction of the ice movement. 


and 


lone lines moraines. these extending in 


After seraping away the looser soil, the olacier next 
seized some of the harder fragments and used them as 


As evi 


find that all the mountain 


euttime tools with which tO erode the le dges, 
le nee of this erosion. We 
md tall 


moothed and striated, and in many eases deeply 


summits and vallev. slones have’ heen 


nearly effaced on 
but 


rooved. J ig evidence may he 


ledges long 


vhere the oureron is freshly exposed. if will usnially he 


exposed to weathering 


processes, 


re adilv found. 


But wh 1 heear ( of the oreat load ot morainal 


tarted on a journev toward the more south 
ern regions? Tow far was it transported? In 
southern New Eneland. Lone Tsland, New York. and 
hye Nee west r] a course which roughly follows 
the Ohio and Mi rivers, there are found long. 

lar |i f olacial debris, having in 


reonlar at ) re; oOo} 
enera ? 1 yet direct LiF and composed of con 


; 


v along 


SOuTT 


faced heans of crave]. sand. and boulders. tumbled to 
other » heteroce) masses and often cviving TO 
} mo i billowv appearance This 

emblace of dehris called the terminal moraine. 
nel oma e farthest advance of the continental 
ona » Jon neat When the melting Process 
exceed ne | ird movement ot the 1ce, 

1) eer becan to retreat: not actually to move 
ww 0 de thus cause the margin 
if the re ( ilong the previous lines 
f id ry yurimne¢ Ihe etreat there appears Lo 
rhaihi ( ( Hey iit 

, moraines, indicating the 


We thus see that some 
of the glacially eroded material may have journeyed 


different stages of the retreat. 


for a long distance to the terminal moraine, but prob- 
ably a far greater portion was dropped upon the re- 
cently bared ledges, as a coating of drift, or washed 
away by the streams from the melting ice, and de- 
posited as modified drift, in the form of over-washed 
plains, sand plains, esker ridges, and deltas. 

Preglacial valleys are often found dammed by this 
morainal drift, and converted into lakes; in other cases 
the preglacial valley is entirely filled, thus foreing the 
stream to seek a new course and erode a post-glacial 
gorge. So it comes about that glaciated regions are 
covered by foreign material, in which the irregular 
depressions often form basins called kettles, which 
usually contain a small lake. These kettles will be 
more fully explained in another paragraph. 

Some of the most interesting relics left to us by 
the continental glacier are the sand plains, with their 
accompanying kames and .eskers. One of the most 
typical sand plains in New England is found at New 
Mass., thither the 


wended its way one bright July afternoon. 


tonville, and geography class 
Leaving 
Harvard square on special cars, we went first to 
Watertown, passing on our way Craigie house and 
Imwood, and the “City of the Dead,” where sleep the 
two poets whose lives and works have made famous 
these two American homes. To our right lay 
Lowell’s “Dear Marshes,” now 
“one broad expanse of green, 
O’er which the light winds run with glimmering feet,” 


and Longfellow’s “Silent River.” whose gliding he 
had watched, he tells us, 

“Till the beauty of the stillness 

Overfiowed me like a tide.” 

\t Watertown we took cars for Newtonville, and 
upon reaching the end of the route proceeded easterly. 
and soon reached a point where the street had been 
eut through a ridge-like formation, composed of mate- 
rial much rounded by stream action, in manv places 
sorted and stratified, and ranging in size from pebbles 
with a 
Walking a few 
rods to the north along the crest of this ridge, it 


three or four inches in diameter to fine sand, 
few seattering boulders of larger size. 
was 
found to emerge from under the surface of a meadow 
which is the flood plain of a small stream that now 
The 


deep accumulation of mud and silt which covers the 


meanders through it. to the woodland bhevond. 


northern extremity of this ridge makes it impossible, 
yeep hy costly exeavation, to determine the form of 
that portion. Proceeding southerly. however. we 
continued to follow along the back of the ridge. whieh. 
feet to seventy-five feet in 


The 


are ste ep, 


iW places, is from fifty 


height. and more or less eurved. side slopes. 


which are covered with large trees, usually 
hetween twenty-five and thirty degrees, and appear to 
have assumed their position by sliding down from a 


higher level, in a manner similar to the construction of 


railroad embankments. Sueh formations in Maine 
vere formerly ealled Indian ridges. 
The termination of this ridge is rather abrupt, and 


it is separated from the level plain further south by 


a transverse valley or trough some forty or fiftv teet 


der }). This valley toward the est led toa depre essed 
] 


midst of which was a small lake, with few 


What had caused this 


l 1 


uggested that a large iceberg 


area, in the 


inlets mal no outlet ineular 


formation? Some one 


might have become stranded, and then partially o1 
holly buried crave] deposit When. iil th 
hlock of ice melted. a basin would be formed Such 
depressions are called kettle and all drift-coveres 
revlol abound in then Many of the lake-basins in 
\Vlassachusetts are keitles: and the “Wisconsin Wetth 

\VIoraine’ derives its name from these basin 

( rossil) the narrow valley at the end 1 repre 
e climbed ep slope to the surface » plan 
vioceh melned vet htly toward t] | iwi 
from the ridge, and was covered with 1 onan 
ee eatest extent of the I ‘ esi 
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southern margin is irregularly notched, resembling, 
roughly, the palm of a hand with very short fingers. 
in other words, it is strikingly like the small deltas 
found in lakes at the mouths of tributaries, or in the 
pools by the roadside, and is comparable with the 
diagrams of the Mississippi delta, often shown in 
veographies. The short fingers or lobes must then 
have been formed by distributary branches of some 
river. But where was the river located, and what 
evidence could be found to show that this so called 
Near the 


western margin, the roadway has made a fine cut, 


sand plain had been formed as a delta? 
which affords a view of its structure. The material is 
composed of alternating strata of coarse and fine 
pebbles and sand, with many examples of cross bed- 
ding. At one point, a bed of coarse pebbles, looking 
like a dry stream bed, is found near the surface of the 
sand plain. and overlying a stratum of fine sand. 
This probably represents a stream which, in some way, 
acquired considerable veloeity, and was thus enabled 
We re- 


examined the frontal slope, and found that it re- 


to carry a heavier load of coarser material. 


sembled those we had seen in lakes, and no doubt re- 
mained that this sand plain was a true delta formation. 
But how had the rear slope next to the ridge been 
formed? This slope was not at all like the frontal 
The lobes and interlobes were absent, and 1t 


had 


against some obstruction which had since been re- 


slope. 
appeared as though the delta heen deposited 
moved, thus allowing the marginal portions to simply 
slide down to the angle of repose, 

This is just the condition which might be expected 
at the margin of a decaying ice sheet, from which ice 
tunnels were pouring vast streams of water laden with 
sediment. After having stood at this point long 
enough for the sub-glacial streams to lay down this 
sand plain, the glacier quickly retreated for some dis- 
tance. The location of the tunnel and feeding stream 
is shown by the long ridge which is evidently the bed 
of a river whose confining ice walls melted away, and 
The 


long, tortueus ridges received their name from across 


allowed the material to assume its present slope. 


the ocean, and are called eskers, 
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“The Newtonville Sandplain,’ by Gulliver, Journal of 


Geology (Chicago), Vol. I., Deeamber, 1898, p. 803. (This 
gives an excellent diagram.) 
‘The Sub-Glacial Origin of Certain Eskers,’’ by Pro- 
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“Glaciers in the United States,”’ 
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“Structure and Origin of Glacial Sandplains,” by 
Davis, Bulletin of the 
America, Vol. L., 


by I. C. Russell, Ginn 
Pro- 
fessor Geological 
1890, pp. 195--202. 
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QUESTIONS FOR THE STUDS 
LEAR.—(11.) 


OF KING 


BY F. H. 


SCENE Il. 


LEWIS. 


1. What effect has Edmund’s base birth had upon 
his feelings, upon his prospects, upon his character. 


pon his plans? What does the deliberate trick of 


the letter show of his intellectual abilitv? Of his 


moral character? Does he excite our sympathy in 


this attempt to raise himself? What does Gloster’s 


credulity show of his character? Of his 


feeling 


toward his sons? Is Edmund’s acting such as would 


tend t¢ deceive n keen observer 2 


Do vou find any 


religion in Gloster’s feeling about e« lipses and other 
natural phenomena? What does Edmund’s reception 


oF his tathers opinions on this point show of his cure 


state of mind: 

y a What seen to be the feeling of the brothers 
for ea h other? What does their interview show of 
soa ( racks each : In what line does Kdmund 
lescribe those y n he is trving to injure? What is 

li principle? 
ws, What relation Hits this SCOT lo Lhe first 7 
3 | pane Nas itm the plar f In what respects so 
LO the two stories seem to be similar? What is the 
Hem her How does Edmund's character com 


wh those Ot Crone rm} and Regan 7 


THE GRAPE. 





BY HELEN DEANE. 


The cultivated grape, introduced from Europe, 1s 
quite distinct from our wild species. Procure grapes 
both wild and cultivated, compare their manner of 


growth, stem, leaves, and fruit. 


Our wild grapevines are stronger, have larger 


foliage, and the grapes have a harder pulp than the 


cultivated variety. 


The vine. How does the grapevine grow? ‘To 
the right, to the left, or by tendrils? 
The stems. Examine the stems of different 


varieties. In many varieties the stem is in louge, 


paper-like strips, and of the character of fibre. Com- 
pare the kinds. 

The leaves. In some varieties, as the Black Ham- 
burg, the leaf is deeply and sharply lobed; find other 
Many of the 


leaves are woolly or downy when young, and remain 


varieties that have a more regular leaf. 


rusty and woolly on the under surface. Kind leaves 





of this character, leaves that have a loose, cobwebby 
down underneath, and leaves that are smooth. 
Observe the leaves in the evening. Are they in 
the same position as they were in the sunlight ? 
about nine 


The grapevine sleeps at night, and 


0 clock prepares for its night’s rest. The leaves begin 
The middle of the leaf 


seems to drop lower and lower until the entire leaf 


to roll upward at the edges. 
looks like a little shallow dish. Much of the white 
under surface is now seen, and the leaves look like 
silver in the moonlight. In this sleeping position, 
partly folded, the leaf presents a smaller surface for 
radiation and is, in consequence, less exposed to the 
cold. 

The flowers. Ilow many times we have passed by 


the lace-like little prape blossoms without observing 





them! Their fragrance, so like mignonette, delights 
us for a moment, but the feathery blossoms remain 


unnoticed. Let us look at it closely. 


The calyx is 
minute with searcely any lobes, and the corolla looks 
iike a little green cap. The petals are nearly united 
and seem tightly closed. How carefully this little 
cap-like corolla protects th seed-producing organs 
beneath it! 


Shis tiny hood seems to rest upon the stamens, 


which grow higher and higher, lifting up this litt]. 


hood, which now begins to turn brown, and they ay 
seen to separate at the bottom. Now our grape bl 
som looks like five little children under an wnbr 
But the umbrella at last falls off, sails away, and { 
little stamen-children spread out their arms to 
sunlight, holding up their little yellow pollen bays 
around the pistil in the centre. 





Ohen \ ba | \\ OWRY Fer als } oWeny 


When the pollen is ripe it is discharged upon the 
pistil. Sometimes this occurs before the hood-liky 
corolla falls off. 


knob-called the stigma. 


The top of the pistil ends in a little 
A little gummy substance is 
found upon this to ensure the lodgment of the pollen 
erains. 

Colors of the shades of 


grapes. Compare the 


purple in the Isabella and Concord grapes. Compar 


the deep red of the Catawba, with its hlae bloom, with 
Notice the 
Sketch a small bunch of som 


Near the rmeht 


hand margin of the paper paste inch-length strips of 


the Delaware. rich, varied coloring in 
the different varieties. 
common variety, as the Delaware. 
colored papers, which indicate the different colors 
found. The first paper may be of brown, to match thi 
stem, the next will be of green, matching the upper 
surface of the leaf, a third paper will be of the light 
tint found on the under surface of the leaves. The 
fruit will furnish other colors. 

History of the grape. The early history of th 
vrape dates as far back as the early history of mai 
In the days of remote antiquity it grew to its highest 


perfection in Syria and Persia. It was then intro 
duced imto eypt. 
| fables of the marches 


Bacchus we read of the introduction of the grape into 


In the mvthologic: 


Kurepe. It was first cultivated in Greece, then in 


It was cultivated in Get 
many about the third century, B.C. The first vine 


vards on the Rhine were planted 281 A. D. The 


Italy, France, and Spain, 


Romans introduced the grape into Great) Britain 


Kmigrants and colonists brought the seeds and plants 


to America during the first fiftv vears of their setth 


ment. 
QUESTIONS. 
How does the cultivated grape differ from the wil 
grape? 
Deccribe the growth of the vine. 


What is the character of the stem? 

Describe the shape, margin, and texture of the grape 
leaf. 

What positjon does the leaf assume at night? 

Describe the flowers of the grape. 

How is fertilization accomplished ? 

Compare and describe the variety of colors in the fruit 

How early in the history of the world was the grape cu 
tivated ? 

Describe the old vineyards of Syria and Persia. 

Relate something of the mythological fable of th 
marches of Bacchus. 

In what Kuropean countries was the grape first cult 
vated? 

What emperor planted the first vineyards on the Rhin« 

How was the vine introduced into Britain? 

When was it first cultivated in America? 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 


1. Where are there famous beach resorts? 
2. Mountain resorts? 
3. Lighthouse? 
t. United States mint? 
5. <A levee? 
6. Famous suspension bridge? 
. Famous cave? 
8. Falls of Minnehaha? 
Largest falls in the world? 
10. The largest trees in the world? 
11. The highest falls in America? 
12. The famous Palisades? 
13. The 


rsitv 2 


oldest and most classic American U 
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FOR SCHOOL DEBATE—(IX.) 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


81. Resolved, that swimming is better sport than 
rowing. 

82. Resolved, that it 1s more important that a boy 
know how to use a “jackknife”’ skillfully than the ham- 
mer, saw, and plane. 

83. Resolved, that April fooling is too ridiculous to be 
indulged in. 

84. Resolved, that “Patriotic Day” 
“Memorial Day” for school celebration. 

§5. Resolved, that a habit of being tardy is more harm- 
ful to a pupil than unavoidable absence. 

&6. Resolved, that vertical writing is better for school 
than slant writing. 

87. Resolved, that it would be better for pupils to have 
a shorter summer and longer winter vacation. 


is better than 


88. Resolved, that the “Indian summer” is the most 
delightful season of the year. 

89. Resolved, that school athletics are a great advan- 
tage to the scholarship of the school. 

90. Resolved, that a school debating society is more 
beneficial to pupils than the study of authors. 


TALKS ABOUT PUNCTUATION.—(111/.) 
[Written while reading ““‘Why We Punctuate” by ‘‘A Jour- 
nalist.” The Lancet Publishing Company, Minneapolis. | 


THE COMMA. 


8. The comma frequently determines winch 


nouns are modified by an adjective. “There was a 
difference of opinion between Emperor William, and 
Prince Henry of Prussia.” Omit the comma and it 
“He wrote 


a part of the preface, and chapter I.” Omit the 


says that William was emperor of Prussia. 


comma and it says that he wrote only a part of 
chapter I. 

9. Commas set off intermediate expressions, as, 
“The prisoner, said the witness, was a convicted 
thief.” 

10. The comma may call special attention to what 
is to follow, as, “Hastings clearly discovered, what was 
hidden from his contemporaries, that such a state of 


things, ete. Hlere the first comma emphasizes the 
parenthetical expression. 

11. An unnecessary comma distracts attention as 
much as the omission of one that is necessary. 

12. Every conjunction connects and the comma 
is used to show what is connected. 

13. The comma is to make the parts of a long 
sentence “run smooth” even when no rule requires 
them. 

14. A classic or trained writer usually knows 
where to place a comma when he comes to the place 
for it without stopping to think of rules. [lis ‘‘in- 
stinct,” developed by much practice, is the best guide, 
but people unused to writing need to exercise great 
care. 

15. It is good practice for a young writer to copy 
a paragraph of a master, omiting the cqmmas, then 
look it through and put them in where he thinks they 
should be, with a light pencil. After that consult 
the author’s paragraph and place them as he has done. 

16. There are cases which require a_ pair of 
commas, when one is used it is necessary to keep the 
thought upon the right use of the second. ‘These 
have to do with the various cases in which the paren 
thetical clause is the best type. 

17. Commas are necessary to show that a word. 
phrase. or clause restricts rather than explains the 
meaning. “In order to obtain the land, he must pay 
his father’s debts, which are secured by judgme nts.” 
Here the omission of the se cond comma would restrict 
the debts to be paid to those secured by judgments 
“The committee Is composed of women, who are not 
voters. The use of the comma says that no women 
are voters in that bod) ‘You will find the word in 


the index. at the front of the book.” The comma 


says that there is another index somewhere in thi 
hook. 
18. One eannot use comma correctly who dor 


not see quickly the subtle meaning of words 


19. A comma may easily restrict. as, “He has gone 
to the city, in which his brother lives.” meaning-that 
he has gone from the country to the city, but omit 
the comma and it removes entirely the idea that he 
goes from the country, but merely specifies that he 
has gone to a particular city in which his brother 
lives. “He preached his first sermon, in Brooklyn, 
In 1895." ‘This savs that it was his first sermon, but 
omit the comma and it was merely his first sermon 


in Brooklyn. 


Commercial and Industrial Geography. 


SPICES AND CONDIMENTS —III. 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


Other articles in this series have already appeared as follows: 
Wheat, November 19, 1806; Wool, January 21; Cotton, February 4 an 
February 11; Silk, February 18; Linen, Mareb 18; Sugar, March 2 
Fruit, Apritl; Cattle, Aprils; tron and Steel, april 15; Granite and 
Marble, April 22; Stationery, Pens, Pencis, ang Ink, May 15; Boots 
and Shoes, June 8; Cinnamon, July 8 Articles will follow upon 
Cloves, Allspice, Nutmeys, Mace, Mustard, Cardamon Seeds, Ete. 


MUSTARD. 


Woman's sphere is said to be “adding ‘spice to 
niun’s life.” and she certainly is the universal wielder 
of the spice box, and yet the only place in which she 


has heen known to benefit mankind as a dist overer of 


a spice is in the case of mustard. One hundred ane 
fifty years ago (1720) Mrs, Clement of Durham, Eng.. 
conceived the idea of supplementing or rivaling 
pepper by grinding mustard seed, sifting i from the 
hulls, and serving the flour on meats. Hence the 
name “Durham mustard.” As soon as Ning George 
I. tasted the new condiment and pronounced it “good” 
it became universally popular in England, and its use 
asa table delicacy spread to other countries. 

It is remarkable that its modern popular use was so 
long delaved, for it was occasionally used with food 
and as a medicine from very early times. Every effort 
was made by “men” to induce “culinary artists” to 
appreciate its virtues, but all in vain until the grind 
ing and sifting idea of Mrs. Clements tempted the 
tuste of George I. All honor to Kngland’s king as 
well as to the English housemaid, for Diocletian, 
\. PD. 80d, issued an edict in favor of mustard for 
dietetic purposes, but all without avail. In the thir 
teenth centurv an elaborate article was published on 
“the virtues of mustard.” but this was alike unavail 
ine. The world awaited the coming of Mrs. Clements 
and King George I. 

To-day the United States raises a fine quality of 


mustard in California, and imports 700,000) pounds 


from England and Central Europe. Ultimately Cal 
fornia may appreciate her possibilities and keep the 
money now paid Europe within her borders. Tt ts 


easily cultivated in almost any temperate climate, but 
for profit needs a warm climate and rich soil. 

The pod of the black mustard is smooth. erect. and 
crows on a raceme There are four or six little oval 


s about one 


ceeds Try een hy cell ot the pod. \ seed 
twenty-fifth of an inch in diameter, and weighs about 


one-fiftieth of a rain in weight. 


The oil of the black mustard seed gives it its pun 
vent smell and taste, and its inflammatory action on 
the skin Phere is no oil in the drv seed or flour of 
the mustard. but this 1s developed when moistened 
The of comes Trom a radical chemical action with 

eC] 

The “mustard oil” has been successfully prepared 

ily since 1855. Ground mustard is a powerful 
external stimulant when used as a poultice 

The seeds of the white mustard are of twice the 

ameter of the black seed. and weigh five times a 
mii The white mustard never produces ‘“‘mustard 
wd.” but it makes a most irritating poultice. though 

. 
t has none of the irritating o1l 
The ground mustard of commerce ts a mixture of 


hlack and white mn tard. there heing little demand 


‘Copyright 


for black mustard, which may be had of any first-class 
erocer. It is stronger, but no “purer” than the mixed 
mustard, 

India and Central Africa ship 700,000 pounds of 
“mustard seed” to Europe and America annually that 
Is Not mustard seed at all, but merely a good counter- 
feit. 


OCTOBER BIRTHDAYS.— 11. 

{Continued from fast issue. 
October 2. Richard III., king of England, the last of 
the Plantagenets, born in 1452, killed in the battle of 
Besworth August 21, 1485, after a reign of but two years. 
He came to the throne by causing the death of Edward V., 
in the tower. 

October 3. Harriet Hosmer, the great American sculp- 
tor, born at Watertown, Mass., in 1831. She studied 
anatomy in the best American schools and sculpture in 
Rome. Her first remarkable work was at the age of 
twenty,—‘‘Beatrice Cenci,’’—and her best works were 
‘Zenobia in Ghains” and “Sleeping Faun.” 

October 5. Jonathan Edwards, one of America’s greatest 
clergymen, born at East Windsor, Ct., in 17038, died March 
92, 1750. He made a national reputation as a pastor at 
Northampton, Mass. Wis great writings are the wonder 
of theologians, his greatest being ‘‘The Freedom of the 
Will.” 
as president of Princeton College, New Jersey. 

October 9. Cervantes,Spanish author, born in 1547, died 


\aron Burr married his daughter. Edwards died 


on the same day as Shakespeare, April 28, 1616. He wrote 
“Don Quixote,” the only Spanish book that is world-re- 
powned, 

October 10. Hugh Miller, the eminent Scottish stone 
mason, scientist, and author, born at Cromarty in 1802, 
died a suicide December 26, 1856. A most remarkable 
student, scholar, and writer. 

October 12. George W. Cable, writer of popular stories 
on Creole life, born at New Orleans in 1844, lives at 
Northampton, Mass. One of the most brilliant Southern 
writers. 

October 14. William Penn, founder of Pennsylvania, 
born at London in 1644, died in England July 30, 1718. 
One of the most illustrious of Christian philanthropists. 
His birthday should be celebrated with more or less at- 
tention hy all American schools. He is one of the most 
delightful characters in history. 

October 15. Virgil, most illustrious of Latin poets, 
born at Andes, near Mantua, B. C. 70. Author of the 
“Aeneid,” 

October 16. Noah Webster, maker of the world’s great 
dictionary, born at West Hartford, Ct., in 1758, died at 
New Haven in 1843. His dictionary was first published in 
1828. His “Speller”’ is the most remarkable school book 
published in America. In 1876 70,000,000 had been sold, 
and it is selling yet. 

October 18. Helen Hunt Jackson, ‘“H. H.,”’ eminent 
American author, born at Amherst, Mass., in 1831, died 
August 12, 1885. Her home was for many years at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo A remarkable writer and beautiful 
character 

October 21. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the British poet, 
born at Ottery in 1772, died at London July 25, 1834. He, 
Southey, and Wordsworth were the ‘Lake poets.” He 
and Southey planned the unique “pantisocracy”’ on the 
Susquehanna in Pennsylvania. His “Ancient Mariner” 
is a classic 

October 25. T. B. Macaulay, great British historian, 
born at Leicestershire in 1800, died in London December 
28, 1859. A noted statesman, but will be known chiefly 
as a famous scholar and for his “History of England.” 

October 27. <A. T. Stewart, one of New York’s most 
famous merchants, born at Belfast, Ireland, in 1802, died 
in New York April 10, 1876. 

October 28. Erastus Fairbanks, the renowned maker 
of the “Fairbanks scales,’ born at Brimfield, Mass., in 
1792, died in St. Johnsbury, Vt., November 30, 1864. Was 
twice elected governor of Vermont 

October 30. John Adams, second president of the 
United States, one of the most remarkable of the Ameri- 
can statesmen, born at' Braintree, Mass. (now Quincy), in 
1735, died at Quincy July 4, 1826. The great speech for 
the adoption of ‘“‘Declaration of Independence” by the 


continental congress was by him 


DERIVATION OF NAMES 


Which of the following names are of English origin? 
Which are French? Spanish? Indian? Dutch? Which 
are genuinely American 

vierrimiac Norwall 
Norwich lowa 

Rio Grande Davenport 
Santa Rosa Pasadena 
san Bernadino Worcester 
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The N, | ‘ »; will robably meet at Washington 


Phe neat national educational gathering will be 
at Chattanooga February 22. 23. and 24. with Dr N. 
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its income for any parties or purpose whatever other 
than strictly professional work, like that of the 
various great committees, and even that use appears 
to have gone about as far as it can wisely. That 


fund and income are sacred trusts. 


President J. M. Greenwood need have no anxiety 
about the attitude of the educational press as a whole 
\.’s maving for its 
There 


are few that will not gladly give all the news as news 


upon the propriety of the N. FE. 
announcements in the educational journals. 


and be pleased to do so. 

(Charles C 
fruit of W. B. Powell’s reform administration at 
Aurora, Hl.. as Alex FE. Frye is of Colonel I. W. 


“By their fruits ve shall know 


Van Lieu, now of Los Angeles, is the 


Parker's at Quincey. 
them.” By the by. Van Lieu is a graduate of Colonel 


Parker's Cook county normal. 


In ISTO the total school enrollment in the United 
States was 7.561.582, in 1896 it was 14,379,078, or it 
had practically doubled in twenty-six years, which is 
decided], ahead of the cain in population. The ex- 
penditures increased more than twenty per cent. per 


pupil, and illiteracy is constantly losing ground. 


Phe classical and high schoo! teachers of the coun- 
trv. as represented by the joint meeting of the depart- 
ments of higher and of secondary education of the 
NX. FE. A. are unanimously in favor of the attitude of 
the Committee of Twelve of the Philological Associa- 
tion rather than of the Committee of Ten of the N. 
Kk. A. in the question of Latin teaching,—quantity 
and quality. 


The edueational forces of Towa have a right to 
complain that their wishes were wholly disregarded, 
and Ton. Henry Sabin was not accorded another term 
as state superintendent. The Atleghenies seem to be 
the dividine line in the matter of political interter- 
ence with the state sup rintendency, Fast of the 
\lleghenies there is now no state in which the super- 
intendent is in the slightest degree affected by politics, 
west of the Alleghenies there is scarcely one who ts 


. 1 
Hhol so affected. 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 
| Address by Mr. Winship at Dedication of High School 
house, New Britain, Ct. ] 


If the Common school was good enough for us, why 


do our children need the high school? If a term or 


two im an academy was enough for us, why do our 
chal lren need il four vears’ high =( hool COULSe 2 If 
many of the rich merchants and manufacturers and 
eminent men in letters and statesmanship of to-day 
never had any special education, why cannot our chil 
dren get on as well without training? 

If none of us had music, drawing, needlework, 
-lovd, cooking, nature-study, physical culture, ete., 
vhen we went to school, why do our children need 
them? 

Because times and things have changed, 

If vou have made a suceess of life. vou have done it 


Vv the livehest kind of effort. You have “hustled” 


il] vou) enere’s to keep irom being 
rill of] the track Ly the Pproger SS ot the times. You 
have changed vour office equipment many times in 


thirty-five years. The elevator and typewriter have 


COME, You buy by ditferent methods and sel] 1y\ 
ditferey CLISCOUTILS. You make hoot and shoe a. 
otniny, flour. carriages, ete... etc.. hy different 


Then, the blacksmith made his shoes and 


Hhallis W) nana, to day, they come to him ‘eaAdy made. 


d the natls are ready pointed. 
If yi ave barely kept up with the procession, what 


become of vow hoy. if tre dye wis where vou did 7 


ar | simply be thirty-five vears behind the times: 
vill bye andicapped hy just <Omuch 

ay) Cul ago, there Was ho competition Lo speal 

between different sections of the country. The 

- ipetitor of any other seetion. Ther 


Hie 1) mad the \fississinp hen it eost three 


ton per mile to send general mer 


chandise; now, it costs but a little over a half cent a 
ton per mile. Then, there was no machinery to speak 
There 


was no electrie car, electric light, telephone, elevator, 


of. Boots and shoes were still made by hand. 


typewriter, or typesetting machine; there were no de- 
partment stores. Then, Americans never traveled at 
home or abroad. There were no summer resorts. 

In business we dictate ten letters where we used to 
We must make business decisions in one- 
Man to-day 


must know ten times as much about business as he did 


write one, 
tenth of the time we used to make them. 
in those davs. Tle must have at instant command 
conditions of contract that will enable him to take an 
order of thousands of dollars over the telephone, giv- 
ing prices where the entire margin of profit is but the 
fractional part of a cent on each item. Men will give 
fivures on the cost of a building of $1,000,000 in a 
very short time. They have a way of knowing how 
much it will cost per square foot of ground surface on 
a fourteen-story building, shading it, or toning it up, 
so much per square foot according to the quality of 
finishing and extent of equipment. Then the respon- 
sibility is simply unthinkable. An architeet, for in- 
stance, is held personally responsible, if ina building 
erected by his plans there be any structural weakness 
by which material damage is done or life is lost. The 
business strain is simply terrible, and no man can be 
too well equipped for it. Nor does this strain come 
pon one man, the genius of the concern, it falls upon 
every one in the establishment. 

To-day chemistry, physics, philosophy, economics, 
art, and science are involved in the daily business of 
tnost of us. An efficient tvpewriter must have had a 
high school education, and many of them are of 
Necessity college virls. lt is not much of an office 
that docs not have correspondence in Freneh, German, 
Italian, or Spanish. 

There will always be a place for genius to be pro- 
There 


ix less and less chance for him, because every man must 


moted, but geniuses are more and more rare. 
train himself to play the genius. There is no longer 
any probability of promotions for any boy in a busi 
ness house, or ma mechanical establishment, who has 
not a high school education at least. 

‘Three vears ago a boy left Amherst college and went 
into a large pork packing establishment. He was 
brilliant, with every social and intellectual virtue and 
none of the vices. That college man stood in the pen 
and stuck his knife into the hogs as they came to him 
at the rate of onea minute. In due time he stood and 
scraped the bristles from the steaming bodies as they 
came from the scalding water, then he took his place 
with the cleaver; then he went into the sausage depart- 
ment. TL chaneed to be making a tour of that estab- 
lishment and was astonished to find him standing side 
hy side with the men in their greasy work. It seemed 
wicked for that college-trained youth to be filling 
sausages. But at the end of two years. he had done 
thoroughly évery part of the business and was sent to 
(‘hicago into an establishment where at the first he 
Was pat into work that would test his knowledge and 
l 


i ‘ 
pura 


rment. The report he made of the work he was 
set to do led to his appointment to a position at the 
head of a leading packing establishment in the East. 
His colleg 


Ile drove the knife into the neck more skillfully be- 


e training stood him in hand at every point. 


cause of what he knew of anatomy: he handled every 


nstrument, watehed every process, saw the relation 


of things as no untrained mind could have done in the 
<vime time, and he made out that report as only a 
=( holat ly trained man could have done. There are a 


{ 


housand men in that great establishment who were 
there for vears before he went to college, and they will 


tay there until they die. They do their little piece 


| work well enough. but there ims no promotion for 


i was the means of getting a Harvard graduate into 


one of the largest publishing houses of Boston, and he 


| 


ad but $3 a week. and began behind every other bov. 
veeping out the dirtiest rooms. but in a month he 
“on the stock.” In 


was Hho longer “a boy,’ but was 


} 
} 
h 
- 
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two months more he was a salesman, having 
“jumped” all those who worked for weekly wages and 
found himself on a salary. Not one of the boys and 
en whom he passed in his rapid flight was jealous of 
is promotion, for he was “one with them” when he 
taved with them; he simply distanced them all, and 
‘hey saw it sooner than he. They knew that his train- 
ne left them no chance in the race for promotion. In 
nother large house two young men began on the same 
ny level, one a Yale graduate, the other a mighty 


right boy from a New Hampshire farm, the genius 


of his native town. The latter was unquestionably the 


wighter boy, and he was well read, a self-trained 


holar. The first promotion and the second came to 
he bright country youth, then the college-trained 
in came up with him, passed him, distanced him. 
cause he had vastly greater resources. 
The labor organizations are testing the training of 
in. Almost every great strike that has collapsed 
as failed because the men trying to handle from 
1.000 to 20,000 men have had no adequate training. 
Vhey could get elected to office among their associates, 
ould appeal to the prejudices of their mates, but they 
ould not handle large enterprises, hence the collapse. 
Let it not be inferred that the high school or college 
ining can take the place of talent or industry. No 
chool makes brains; they must be born with one. 
rains without training is better than. training 
ithout brains, but every man in this age will make 
astly better use of his talent if he be trained. 
ls anv oarsman so strong or so expert that there is 
lace for him on the college crew unless he trains for 
course? Is any footballist so powerful or fleet 
he can take his part on a team without coaching ? 
Vooa thousand times no. 


r the skill, the 


The greater the power, the 


Inportant is it that this 


more 
verand skill be trained to do their best work. under 
e best conditions, to the best advantage ot every 
so@ate, If this is true in the sports of life, it is in 
tely more true in the industries, in Commercial and 
reantile affairs. Machinery has given the highest 
ortunity to “brains.” It relieves the talented man 
m drudgery and gives him time and opportunity to 
nk. It gives us luxury on the one hand by making 


| 


cryvthing inexpensive. It enables a man to see the 


t of his labor. One man alone could forge out 


brass pins, head and point them, one hundred 


id be a large dav’s work for the most skillful; but 


five men and a boy can make millions in 


fold 


hele hiner 


stick them into papers and them for 


The first 
The 
whinery used in any way upon shoe leather is less 

old. little 


chinery there was for the shoe shop was run by a 


ket. All this is by modern machinery. 


pey is younger than my father. first 


] 


in fifty years Forty vears ago the 


ree that walked around a yard at the end of a pole. 
Pomclery there are $116,.006,000 worth of shoes made by 


chinery ina single city. 


it is twenty-two years since the first typewriter was 
ipon the market. Think of it! No business 
could live without them now. 

he German emperor, two hundred years ago, r 

red eyery clergyman in ihe realm to preach once 


year upon the importance of having every sheep 


clean bis wool in the most thorough manner by 
ost approved processes, lo this we may il 
nite the fact chat there are German suitings that 


a higher quality of finish than has been attained 


I ther nen ple, \merican will do well to la 
1 thre conse ences ol thre people the pmmportance of 
ding into the ranks of industry and commerce, into 


aS l¢ and profess nal life, minds treated ~) 1} 


as the German wool has alwavs beet 
Vhen the Spartans Were conquered by ther enen 
ver required to send to the conquerors tlt 
This thev refused to do, offering to send 
ead one hundred eminent men, on the ground that 
new what the men had made of themselves, bu 
he vods could tell the possibilities of fifty bovs 


\merica it is bevond the ken of human wisdom to 


short 


any vouth 


\\ the possibilitic of 


of criminal to allow any youth or maiden to enter the 
activities of life without adequate training to make of 
himself all that his Creator has implanted within him 
by way of possibilities. 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Attorney-General McKenna’s construction of the 
famous section 22 of the Dingley tariff act practically 
eliminates all new meaning from the section, and 
makes it equivalent to the old and virtually obsolete 
section which it superseded. The theory that the 
striking out of the words “or any act of Congress” 
from the exempting clause was in effect a repeal of the 
law under which Great Britain has enjoved exemp- 
tion he disposes of by showing that on the same day 
that eongress passed the tariff act it passed another 
act which-showed that it regarded that particular law 
as still in foree. As to the added clause. regarding 
goods coming into the United States from a contigu- 
ous country, he treats it as merely a strengthening of 
the discriminating duty by guarding against an easy 
the 
sound view that if congress had intended to make such 


evasion. In general, his opinion is hased on 
sweeping changes as a different construction of the 
section would involve, it would have given evidence 
of such an intention. 
* . * 
This 


innocuous. 


interpretation of the section makes it quite 
Rut it does not throw anv light on the 
reason for making the changes. This diseriminating 
duty. whieh has heen earried along from one tariff 
hill to another for three quarters of a century. is a 
dead letter. heeause either by treaty or proclamation 
all nations of commercial importance have secured 
Whoever secured the addition of 


the words which extended the discriminating duty to 


exemption from it. 
WW] imports coming in from contiguous eountries cer 


tainly was not moved hv a desire to euard against 
evasion this ohsolete provision: it was the Canadian 
trade he had 
erievously disappointed by Mr. MeKenna’s construc 
The substitution 
for the words 


was not done without motive. Tt 


transit his eve on. and he must be 


as to the other change. 


moanineless word “convention” 


tion. So 
of the 
“ae of Coneress”’ 
would have heen highly mischievous if changes so im 
portant, whether wise or not, conld he made by 
stealth. or without anv clear idea on the nart of eon- 
The 


ryener i)’ opinion is therefore ra cood thine on ceneral 


eress as to what it was. doing. attorney 


without reference to the particular issue. 
+ * * 


prineiples. 


weeks of hageling and hair-snlit 
tine, the representatives of the Six nowers at (‘on- 
stantinonle have finished the treaty of 
neace hetween Turkev and Greece, and the sultan has 
ratified it. 
niter ruin and the aecentance of the hard conditions. 
She has heen told as much. with brutal candor, by 
Russia. The only rav of light in the situation is the 


assurance that the evacuation of Thessaly will he be- 


A ft r eiohter nN) 
nreliminary 


As for Greece, she has no choice hetween 


ein immediately upon the raising of menev for the 
If Eneland had undertaken the guaran 
would have made herself 


indemnity. 


tee of the indemnity. she 


something more than a cipher in the negotiations. 
Or if Lord Salishurw’s plan of a joint guarantee by 
Fneland. France. and Italy had heen accepted, the 
loan could have heen 
But Germany insisted on an international commission 


to administer Gree!] 


made on far less onerous terms. 


evenues for the old bond-holders 


new: and the Russian ambassador 


as well as the 


Juntly told Lord Salisbury that England must be 


held responsible for any prolongation of the distress 
of Greece: and so Germany was given her way. 
* 
Phat keen and eynical observer, Prince Bismarck, 


recently shot from his retirement some sharp ob 
calls 


now-a-days 


lal 


servations concerning what he “journey 


in Europe. 


polities.’ which are the vogue 
| re never has been such a year as the present fo. 
this kind of thing. The German Kaiser visited thi 
most before the imperial palace could be 
| dusted. there was President | occupy 


ing the Kaiser’s apartments, and toasting the czar, and 
Then 
the king of Italy visited his dear friend the Kaiser at 
Homburg; and this past week the German and Aus- 
trian kaisers have been embracing each other at Buda- 


being toasted in reply, at numerous banquets. 


On each new occasion the armies are set in 
motion and the ships are gathered for review: and on 


pest. 


each occasion, also, the royal guest and host assure the 
world that their hearts are set on peace, until a sus- 
picion arises that perhaps they do protest too much. 
The latest scheme attributed to Kaiser Wilhelm is a 
visit from Queen Victoria to Berlin: but that possibly 
is a jest of some irresponsible journalist. 

« * * 

The movements which are taking place on the 
northern frontier of Tndia will be more clearly under- 
stood. if it is remembered that there are four distinct 
areas of disturbance. Beginning at the southwest. 
there is first the district of which Quetta is the prin- 
cipal post: then the Kuram Pass: then the region oc- 
cupied or threatened by the Afridis, the Orakzais. and 
the Mohmands; and finally the Swat valley traversing 
the road to Chitral. Altogether the menaced frontier 
stretches over five hundred miles of about as diffieult 
country as civilized troops were ever called on to oper- 
ate in. The movements just now engrossing atten- 
tion of the brigades commanded by Sir Bindon Blood, 
General Jeffreys. and General Wodehouse are aimed 
against the Mohmands. The command has suffered 
at least one serious reverse, and is harassed at every 
sten by dav and pretty regularly attacked in its camp 
at night by the hostile tribesmen. Tt is making 
headwav: but its progress is Evidently the 
pacification of the frontier will be no short or eas\ 
task. 
heine sent ont from Eneland: and the Soudan exnedi- 
tion has heen halted at Rerher, hecause England ean- 


slow. 


Re-enforecements of cavalry and artillerv are 


not spare troops at present for an advance to Khar- 


toum. 


CHICAGO AND TUEREAROUTS, 


Chicago is justly proud of what she terms her “kinder- 


arten colleves.””. Chieago claims pre-eminence among 


American cities in  veneratinge Froehel and Pestalozzi. 


She claims to lead the country in kindergarten training 
There is the Chicago Kinderearten Collere of Blizaheth 
The 


most noted schools of Furone were visited in arder to ah- 


Harrison. a name to coaninre with in this broad land 


tain the information unon which to establish this institu- 


tion Tt has departments for teachers. mothers, nurses, 


literature, and nhilanthrony. Tt has a three vears’ course, 
and a high school ednenation is reanisite for admission, ag 
Maasachusetts normal schools. 


in the Scholarship is re- 


quired hefore specializing is allowed. 

The Chicago Froebel Association is the outgrowth of a 

organized (1874) 
Putnam, who had been to Columbus, O., 


mothers’ class twenty-three vears ago 
by Mrs. Alice H 
and taken a course 
fit of her 
tion in the city. 

KE. W. Blatehford of the New 


North side, the most public-spirited Congregationalist of 


in kindergarten training for the bene- 
own children, This is an important organiza- 


England Church on the 


Chicago, established, at his own expense, the first free kin- 
in 1876, and, as an outgrowth, the 
had 
kindergartens 


dergarten in the city 
Kroebel 


children 


more than 
1893, 


Association gathered 
their 


when the city adopted the kindergartens, and it had ex- 


Chicago 
15,000 into prior to 
pended more than $40,000 in its philanthropic work. 
Hull House 
gartners, under the 
was established under different auspices several years ago, 
the Hull 1894. 
tinctively sociological phase, and the mothers’ meetings 


settlement training class for kinder- 
of Jane Addams, 


The 
general direction 


and adopted by House in This has a dis 
have always been a prominent feature 

The Chicago Kindergarten Institute, a private training 
school, is intended to do the best kindergarten work, and 
It is a womanly training school for 
kindergartners. It 


much more than this 


women who are, incidentally, to be 


and social atmosphere essential to 
This is 
ments,” having been organized in 1894 


Free 


provides a family 


earnest student life. the newest of these ‘“move- 


Kindergarten Association began its 


April 19, 1882. 


The Chicago 


work fifteen years ago, It bids for women 


with a collegiate training, and will accept nothing less 
than a good high school training. It is now affiliated 
with the Armour Institute, which gives it many advan- 
tages bv way of library privilegs musical recitals, art 
opportunitie and gymnasium privileges. Mr Higgin- 


otham of World’s Fair fame is its president 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 
correspondence. } 


GOOD SAYINGS. 
Right methods never permit a pupil to run to waste. 
Method may be a hindrance or a help. 
The personality of every child is entitled to supreme 
respect. 
Method cannot be copyrighted. The teacher is the 
method. 
Enthusiasm is the mother of lasting impressions. 
To dream in school is to put the school to sleep. 
Negative people cannot lead. 
Want of definiteness is lack of energy. 
Concentration creates interest and maintains it. 
Seek to teach the thing, the exceptions will take care 
of themselves. 
Avoid the excessive detail of school books. 
Inspiration is not a mechanical product. 
The average pupil is neither silly nor lazy. 
J. N. Patrick, in Elements of Pedagogics. 
ion 
OFFICIAL DIRECTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
EXECUTIVE. 
President, William McKinley. 
Secretary of State, John Sherman 
Secretary of the Treasury, Lyman J. Gage. 
Secretary of War, Russell A. Alger. 
Secretary of the Navy, John Davis Long. 
Secretary of the Interior, Cornelius N. Bliss. 
Secretary of Agriculture, James Wilson. 
Attorney-General, Joseph McKenna. 
Postmaster-General, James A. Gary. 
LEGISLATIVE. 
President of Senate, William A. Hobart. 
Speaker of House, Thomas B. Reed. 
JUDICIAL (UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT). 
Chief Justice, Melville W. Fuller. 
EMBASSADORS AND MINISTERS TO FOREIGN COURTS. 
England, Colonel John Hay. 
France, General Horace Porter. 
Germany, Professor Andrew D. White. 
Italy, General William T. Draper. 
Austria, Charlemagne Tower. 
Turkey, Professor James B. Angell. 
Russia, not yet appointed. 
Spain, not yet appointed. 
Japan, Hon. Alfred E. Buck. 
China, not yet appointed. 
Mexico, Powell Clayton. 
Hawaii, Harold M. Sewall. 
Belgium, Bellamy Storer. 


CHIEF CABINET OFFICERS, VARIOUSLY CALLED PREMIER, PRIMI 
MINISTER, SECRETARY OF STATE, ETC. 
United States, John Sherman. 
Great Britain, Jord Salisbury. 
France, M. Meline. 
Spuin, senor Canovas. 
Russia, Count Michel Muravieff. 
Germany, Prince Hohenlohe. 
Italy, Count Rudini. 
Japan, Count Matsukata. 
Public School Mirror. 


A POETICAL QUIZ 

Now, tell me, where did Helen Hunt’? 
And why did Catherine Crowe? 

Of whom is Mrs. Humphry Ward? 
How fast could Dean Swift go 

Have you heard J. R. Musick played? 
And does the “Duchess” work” 

Is Sarah Grand? and to what sect 
Belongs our Eleanor Kirke? 

What land does Captain Charles King rule? 
“Great Walter Scott!” you'll sav), 

\nd did you in a leisure hou 
Ne’er nibble at John Hav? 

Did Bunyan ever trouble Foot 
Does Fawcett leak, or not? 

Is Hawley Smart and is Ralph [ron” 
Ils Quiller-Couch Allcott? 

Will Thomas Nelson Page turn down” 


Was Hood a good head-cove} 

Is Caine a man to lean upon? 
Did Samuel really Lover? 

Did Parkman’ Saxe cut Wood in Twain? 
Was Seribe a pretty writer? 


in'st tell me what is Joel Benton” 
Was Knight a doughty fighter? 

Can Joe Flint have a kindly heart? 
Was Gift 


Is Andrew Lang. was Lever Strong? 
\nd 


generous or stinting”’? 


4 are these Wordsworth printing? 
Ernest Shriver, from the Fitehbure Mail 
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ARNOLD OF RUGBY. His School Life and Contribu- 
tions to Education. Edited by J. J. Findlay, M. A., 
Principal of the College of Preceptor’s Training Col- 
lege. With an Introduction by the Lord Bishop of 
Hereford. New York: The Macmillan Company. 262 
pp. Price, $1.50. 

Dr. Thomas Arnold’s name, by common consent, stands 
at the head of the teaching fraternity in England, and to 
speak of any man in this country as the Arnoldof Americ 
is to place him in the very front rank of the profession. 
This volume deals with Dr. Arnold as a schoolmaster, but, 
to do him justice, we must take the measure of the whole 
man. He was endowed with characteristics and imbued 
with a spirit that permeate and dominate every depart- 
ment of his activity and conduct. The virtue of his great 
qualities and the intensity and ardor of his spirit would 
have made him great in any sphere, as he was a great 
teacher. But Dr. Arnold was not a teacher of the profes- 
sional or didactic type. He was not a philosophical re- 
former of education. He belonged to a generation of 
Englishmen who were not yet touched by such questions 
as the scientific study of educational methods and of the 
art of teaching, nor had he given any special attention to 
the subject of environment, or the conditions of daily life, 
or the relative merits of the day school and the boarding 
school. and the best construction and arrangement of 
boarding houses, as adapted to boarding school life. He 
was a model to be imitated, but not to be consulted on 
points like these. His greatness and power as a mana- 
ger and teacher were planted in the character and fervid 
temperament of the man. He rises before us as an in- 
spired prophet, preaching to every schoolmaster the 
sacredness of his calling, and bidding him to remember 
that character-building is the primary aim of every true 
teacher: to hasten the growth out of the immature and 
dangerous period of boyhood, and to bring the pupil under 
the control of Christian principle, as the guiding rule of 
life. He infused a new element into the atmosphere of 
English education, an element of untold influence to 
purify and stimulate. And no attainment is more im- 
portant for the teachers of to-day, in England or 
America, than to become imbued with Dr. Arnold’s spirit 
and enthusiasm, and to adopt his aim in practical life. 
This volume should be in every teacher’s library. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, FROM 1880 TO 
THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. By Justin McCarthy, 
M. P. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. 470 pp. 
Price, $1.75. 

Mr. McCarthy is often referred to as the only man who 
has ever written wisely and well ot the history of his own 
times, and though this is too much to say, it is much 
nearer the truth than one is inclined at first to think. 
This is the conclusion of the history of the reign of Queen 
Victoria. The preceding volumes brought the history of 
the events of the reign down to the year 1880, and this 
volume begins with the spring of that year, when the lib- 
eral government came back to power with Mr. Gladstone 
as leader. It is a review of the historical events which 
have affected English interests during the last seventeen 
years, and is particularly valuable in that it explains and 
elucidates matters of general interest which find no place, 
or which are merely referred to, in larger and more pre- 
tentious histories—as, for example, the Bradlaugh epi- 
sode; the rise of the ‘Fourth Party’’—Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s party; and the movement for the ‘“Emanci- 
wition of Women.” Within this period the Irish ques- 
tian reached its climax, and the use of obstruction, the at- 
tempts at reform, and the attack of the Times on Parnell 
are gracefully and dispassionately described. Much space 
is given to the Irish question, because it occupied so much 
government and parliamentary time and attention. The 
Venezuelan and Transvaal troubles are also treated. The 
Dongola campaign, the Armenian question, and the Benin 
disaster are all mentioned; but nothing but a mere out- 
line of those matters could be given, as the solution of the 
difficulties involved has not yet been reached. The book 
contains reminiscences of various parliamentary and his- 
torical figures who have died since 1880—John Bright, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, Cardinal Manning, and others. 
There are also portraits of the chief English personages 
of this period. Mr. MecCarthy’s work has filled a real 
want in historical literature, and its usefulness is much 
enhanced by the addition of this new volume. 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
With Parallel Readings. By John W. Gibson. Chi 
cago: A. Flanagan. Cloth. 500 pp. Illustrated. 

\ comprehensive, scholarly, up-to-date history focused 
for school use so as to guide the teacher and inspire the 
pupil is here presented to the public. The material is se 
lected with great care and accuracy as to facts, is guarded 
with a jealous eye; methods of treatment are modern: 
devices for catching the attention and maintaining the in 
terest are numerous and always dignified. The ‘political 
chart” occupies but two pages, but is a history in itselr. 
The fifty-six large maps and charts are all clear and help- 
ful, while the numerous illustrations add materially to its 
value. | 

The subject is treated In epochs, 1492-1692, 1689-1789. 
1789-1897. These three make it entirely easy for a stu- 
dent to get his landmarks, and this is a sample of the way 
in which the author helps the student to remember events 
and dates. History, biography, geography, and literature 
are correlated in a remarkable manner. Each epoch is 
divided into chapters The first into four—discoveries 
explorations, settlements, and the growth of free govern 
ment, free thought, and free church: the second into part 
| Intercolonial wars, 1689-1763, part Il., the treaties ot 
Paris, 1768 and 1788, and the Revolutionary War, which 
—— caused by the first and ended by the second treaty of 

aris; ‘he third, ‘Under the Constitution.” into territe 
rial expansion, growth of slavery, growth of anti-slavery 
sentiment, the inventive age, growth of American litera 
ture, growth of wealth, population, and intelligence 
srowth of free schools. If space permitted. the 


wonld @ladly editor 


give the entire page and more to illustrating 





the many ways in which facts are stated and associated 
to make them interesting and remembered. 





A PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY: A TEXT-BOOK For 
HIGHER SCHOOLS. By Albert F. Blaisdell, M, p 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 448 pp. 

Dr. Blaisdell’s physiology for the lower schools was one 
of the first of the new-era physiologies in the market. 
and it has been a winning book from the start. It was 
scholarly, scientific, and professional, and this advanced 
book has every virtue of the lower book, and every ar 
of bookmaking developed since the teaching of scientify 
temperance physiology became a high art. _ 

Facts are at the foundation of every department, and 
these are of the latest, reliable, and scientific, and what js 
best, they are worked up for school use in skillful fashion, 
Dr. Blaisdell has an experience as teacher, physician. 
author, and publisher that has been enjoyed by no other 
American book-maker. He was at one time one of the 
most skillful teachers of Massachusetts, a professiona| 
leader; since then he has won enviable success as a prac- 
titioner, and during both experiences has written as a pro- 
fessional author with much success. In this latest book 
Dr. Blaisdell has massed so many essential facts about the 
human body and its care, and about foods and drinks, as 
to make it to all intents and purposes a ‘‘manual,”’ while 
the laboratory method is applied with high effect, anda 
the temperance features are all that could be desired by 
the most ardent W. C. T. U. champion. Stimulancs and 
nareotics are treated to the satisfaction of the scientist 
and the reformer. 

THE MISTRESS OF THE RANCH. By Frederick 
Thickstun Clark. New York: Harper & Brothers. 357 
pp. Price, $1.25. 

This story opens at a Colorado railway station, where 
Phoebe Ellen and Amy Thompson, sisters of Dan Thomp- 
sch, who had died, have just arrived from the East, hav- 
ing come to take possession of the ranch bequeathed to 
Amy by her brother. Amy is a quiet body, but Phoebe 
Ellen is demonstrative and assuring. She has always 
nienaged Amy as she desired, and now does all th 
talking, giving Dick Rose, the station master, and Sam 
Tinker, the manager of the ranch, the impression that she 
is the heir to the ranch. Phoebe undertakes to manage 
Sam Tinker, but fails. Hence, she at first detests him 
but later falls in love with him. In the meantime, Dick 
Rose falls in love with Phoebe, while Sam Tinker falls in 
love with Amy. A landslide nearly kills Amy, the real 
heir to the ranch, and Phoebe improves the opportunity 
to confirm the false impression that she is the lawful heir 
On learning that Sam Tinker has affection for her sister 
she attempts to poison him. Phoebe elopes with and mar- 
ries Dick Rose, and Amy recovers and marries Sam Tin- 
ker. Now, the two men find out who is the real heir t 
the valuable ranch. The story is well planned and wel! 
told, and reveals many phases of real life and manners in 
the tar Western ranch country. 


THE STORY OF OLIVER TWIST. By Charles Dickens 
Condensed for Home and School Reading. By Ella 
Boyce Kirk. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 348 py} 
Price, 50 cents. 

This is one of Dickens’ best stories in the hands of an 
experienced educator. It has been revised so far as 
necessary to adapt it to the children. Dr. Harris’ intro- 
duction to the home reading-book series is alone wort! 
twice the cost of the book. The points made in this in 
troduction are instructive and important. The new edu 
cation takes two directions—-one requires the pupil 
test and verify what he is taught and learns from books 
by his own experience; the other is systematic home 
reading. A few have received an impulse from personal 
contact with inspiring teachers, but many have received 
an impulse from such books as Herbert Spencer's 
Treatise on Education, Rousseau’s Emile, Pestalozzi’s 
Leonard and Gertrude, Francis W. Parker’s Talks about 
Teaching, G. Stanley Hall's Pedagogical Seminary, Hugh 
Miller, Faraday, Tyndal, Huxley, Agassiz, and Darwin 
Home reading books are to be classified under four divi 
sions: 1, Natural history; 2, whatever relates to physics 
or natural philosophy; 3, history and biography an 
ethnology; 4, literature and works that make known the 
beautiful in sculpture, painting, architecture, and mus! 


THE KNICKERBOCKER SERIES OF SCHOOL 


SONGS. Edited by F. E. Howard. New York: No 
vello, Ewer, & Co. In two parts, paper. 80 pp eac! 
Price for each, 25 cents. 

These are carefully-graded songs, unaccompanied, 0! 


moderate difficulty for intermediate grades of public and 


private schools. It is a singing book rather than a bool 
for the teaching of musie. The author’s success 
supervisor of music in the schools of Bridgeport, Con! 
has given him decided opinions and convictions as to tht 
characteristics of the songs of the lower grades. Hé 
places much reliance upon the gradation of the song 

to their difficulty, and insists upon every song beine 
of interest to the pupils. 


VITTORINO DA FELTRE AND OTHER HUMANIS 
EDUCATORS: ESSAYS AND VERSIONS. An 
duction to the History of Classical Education. By 
liam Harrison Woodward, Lecturer in Educatio! 


Victoria University. New York: The Maemillan 

pany 256 pp. Price, $1.75 

Chis volume is designed as an introduction to the 
of the education of the first period of renaissance 
york is divided into three sections The first treé 
the career of the characteristic humanist schoolm 
Vittorino da Feltre The second consists of four 
orthy treatises on education produced during this p 
not now readily accessible to students. The Englis! 


DO YOU WANT GOLD 
Everyone desires to keep informed on Yukon, the Klondys® 
and Alaskan gold fields. Send 10c. for large Compend 
of vast information and big color map to Hamilton Pub 
Indianapolis, Ind 
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sions are here presented. In the third section a general 
view of education as conceived by humanist scholars is 
set forth. 

The subject covers a wide field, and is of great interest 
to every educator, as it opens up a new field of investiga- 
tion connected with the teachers’ profession. It bears 
immediately upon the broader conceptions which we form 
of the civilization and ideals of the renaissance in its ear- 
lier stage. Light is also thrown upon the development of 
classical scholarship. But this book must be studied to 
be fully appreciated, and its study will pay the cost. 
CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL READER—ASIA. 

By Frank G. Carpenter. New York, Cincinnati, and 

Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. 304 pp. 

Colored maps, beautiful half-tone illustrations. Price, 

60 cents. 

Mr. Carpenter is one of the best-traveled men in Asiatic 
fields. Hus brilliant accounts of what he has seen and ex- 
perienced have appeared in many publications, East and 
West, during the past months; here the best of everything 
learned has been recast, and the photographs taken by 
him have been artistically reproduced, making a remark- 
able book. It is also presented in a beautiful form, and 
paper, print, pictures, and binding entitle it to a place on 
the centre table. It hardly seems possible that this book 
can be made to be sold for sixty cents, including the copy- 
right of such a master hand. The reader is made to ac- 
company Mr. Carpenter on his travels, taking ship with 
him at Vancouver, visiting first Japan, and then proceed- 
ing to the several Asiatic countries in turn. Each chap- 
ter is as entertaining as a story, besides conveying a large 
amount of vaiuable information. The work is far more 
than a record of travel. It is a close, intelligent, sympa- 
thetic survey of the customs, commerce, religions, govern- 
ment, and surroundings of the various races of the oldest 
and most interesting countries in the world. 
BIRD-LIFE. A Guide to the Study of Our Common 

Birds. By Frank M. Chapman. New York: D. Apple- 

ton & Co. Cloth. 270 pp. Beautifully illustrated. 

If the birds of the Northeastern states are not known 
by the next generation, it will not be from lack of beau- 
tiful books telling about them in a delightful way. Book 
after book comes upon the market, and all this is really 
the result of Bird day, first introduced by C. A. Babcock, 
superintendent of Oil City, Pa. 

Mr. Chapman is a genius in the art of making a knowl- 
edge of birds easy; he presents the whole subject so de- 
lightfully, and argues for the study so convincingly, that 
one can know birds easily, and can hardly help wanting 
to know them. He makes a telling argument when he 
says that birds are the animals to be chiefly studied in 
school, because, while frogs and crayfish serve an excel- 
lent purpose in school, the child rarely encounters them 
after leaving school, whereas birds we have always with 
us. Mr. Chapman well says that the study will never be 
adopted as it should be until there is a popular interest 
in birds, and he proceeds to write a book that will create 
that popular interest, while giving a body of facts about 
birds. There are seventy-five beautiful full-page plates 
and numerous illustrations in the text. 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By William W. Speer. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 312 pp. 

We have at much length spoken of the results obtained 
by Mr. Speer in his Chicago schools by the adoption of his 
theory of number and methods of using them. No one 
can say what results will be permanently attained by so 
great a departure in old-time ways in so fundamental a 
subject, but this can be said,—no great departure ever 
started off with more in its favor. Mr. Speer is a great 
teacher—-of that there is no question; he is a brilliant 
genius in arithmetic, and this book is the fruit of many 
years of experiment and experience in model school, In 
normal school, and in supervision. He has thought, 
talked, dreamed numbers for many years; now, he has 
given to the world the first revolutionary system of num 
ber work in a two-book series for pupils’ use that has been 
put upon the market with the aggressive promotion of a 
great publishing house. Most revolutionary attempts in 
common school books have been merely rebellious, and 
have accomplished nothing. This cannot meet su ha 
fate. and, if it shall prove the success that Mr. Speer’s 
friends prophesy, it will force the geographical and pen- 
manship revolutions into the arithmetical fields. Its suc- 
cess will be watched with interest. 


EVER NEW BUSY WORK FOR SECOND GRADE. 
By Flora E. Kendall. Boston: J. L. Hammett Com 
pany. 


Miss Kendall has long been one of Massachusetts’ best 
superintendents. She has worked through her teache rs. 
Every plan and device has been born of a purpose to place 
in the hands of the teacher material for the profitable em 
ployment of the children. In no other way can a text- 
book or schoolroom aid come about so naturally and 
wisely, other things being equal. Miss Kendall knows as 
well as any one can know how much the child is equal to 
when he enters the second grade, and what should have 
been accomplished when he is passed out of it, and she 
has adapted this work to the maturity and immaturity of 
children wonderfully well. Above and beyond all, she has 
kept ever in mind that each child’s seat work should be 
independent activity. The name of _the box tells just 
what it all is, “Ever New Busy Work. ’ 

A prominent feature of this grade work is the three en 
velopes of ‘‘Favorites,”’ sele tions on cards, No. 1., from 
Longfellow, Isaac Watts, Jane Tay lor, Eliza L. Follen, and 
Mother Goose: No. 2, Longfellow, Jean Ingelow, Phoebe 


Cary. Stevenson, Lydia M. Child; No. 3, wholly from 

Longfellow. 

CATALINA ART STUDENT. By L. T. Meade. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 320 pp. Price, 
$1.25. a 
The heroine of this story is a bright ant autiful young 


lady of fifteen. a daughter of a distinguishe 1 pro sor 
and lecturer in London, where the scene is laid. The 

we - tested 
nim of the author is to present a noble character, tested 








by severe trials in the home and school. She is first in- 

troduced as a student in the largest school of art in 

England. She had trials in her relations to her class- 

mates and teachers. Her ambition to become a skilled 

artist was discouraged by all the members of the family 
except her father. She was his favorite, and his affections 
for her were reciprocated and manifest in her devotion 
and painstaking for his comfort. The father came to 
death’s door. Catalina left her school to watch over 
him, and her wisdom, devotion, and heroism overcame 
many obstacles, and provided for the family under con- 
ditions that make a woman of high talent and power. 

The story is told with marked ability; the situations 

have all the fascination of the unexpected, while the 

descriptions are given with telling effect. 

LEONORA OF THE YAWMISH. By Francis Dana. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 310 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Mr. Willoughby was so much of a misanthrope that he 

had retired from society and taken up his abode in the 
Oregon woods with his daughter Leonora. Charles Nor 
man Moorehead, while out on a hunting excursion, 
chanced to meet Leonora, fell in love with her, and they 
became engaged. But when Moorehead returned to Bos- 
ton, and again met Nellie Merivale, his former sweetheart. 
his old affection for her returned, and led him to devise 
some plan of evading or breaking his engagement with 
leonora. At the suggestion of Nellie Merivale, he de- 
cided to send his brother Thomas as a substitute, to per- 
sonate himself with Leonora. Tom went to Oregon, and 
was really very much fascinated with the hermit’s 
daughter. He properly became ashamed of his own con- 
duct, and she forgave him, and, after making a fortune in 
lumbering, he married her. The story is well told and 
fullof humor. Leonora’s character is charmingly drawn, 
and is of high order. The reader will find in the book 
many interesting passages and exciting scenes, and will 
close the book with satisfaction. 


GOING ABROAD? sy. Robert Luce. soston: 
and Linn Luce. Cloth. 113 pp. Price, $1.00 
Mr. Luce is a scholarly. companionable traveler, who 

knows how to see city and country in an agreeable and 
economical manner, and he tells others in a delightful way 
how to get the most pleasure and profit out of time and 
money in foreign lands. It goes without saving that 
such a book saves any traveler many times its price, but, 
what is more to the point, there is no other book that one 
is so likely to read from title page to ‘‘finis,”’ that can be 
had for thrice the price, that he will so surely utilize in 
reducing expenses and enhancing pleasure. 

Among the topics treated are: Seasons and Climates; 
Where to Go for Sight-seeing, for Study, in Search of 
Health; Choosing Steamer and Cabin; Seasickness; Cost 
and Detail of Traveling Abroad by Rail, by Boat, by 
Bicyele, on Foot: Hotels, Pensions, Lodgings, House 
keeping: the Universities; Study of Art, Music, Lan 
Panking and Currency; Shopping; Where to Buy 
Specialties; Photography; Souvenirs; Customs Houses; 
Baggage and Clothing; Guide Books. 


Robert 


21ages, 


Third Reader Grade. By Elizabeth 
Ginn & Co. 128 pp. Price, 


SHORT STORIES. 
A. Turner. 
30 cents. 
This little book was prepared for use as a supplemen 

tary reading took in primary classes using the third 
reader. The aim of the author is to entertain as well as 
to instruct, and the book cannot fail to do both. It con- 
tains thirty-six short stories in simple language, and 
easily understood by the children, each one upon some 
familiar subject, and imparting its own lesson. 


soston 


GANTVOORT'S MUSIC READER FOR RURAL AND 
VILLAGE SCHOOLS. Cincinnati: John Church Com- 

Cloth. 216 pp. Price, 50 cents, with discounts 
for school introduction. 

The first fruits of the rural school discussion, which is 
now at white heat, is a complete music course for rural 
and village schools, singing classes, and teachers’ insti 
tutes, by A. J. Gantvoort, who has combined music teach 
ing and music for school use in an admirable manner. 
The author is himself a skillful and inspiring teacher of 
music, and the book is focused for the use of those 


pany. 





teachers of rural schools who must be their own special- 
ists. The selections for singing, of which there are a 
large number, include all the time-honored patriotic songs 
and hymns, and many that are especially adapted to 
nature study and the humanities. These song attractions, 
together with the complete and systematic course of in- 
struction in music, make it a book of great value. 
HANDBOOK OF THE SPARROWS, FINCHES, ETC., 
OF NEW ENGLAND. By C. J. Maynard. Pub- 
lished by the Author, Newtonville, Mass. Cloth. 120 
pp. Beautifully illustrated. 
It is not easy to see how this book could be improved. 
It is certainly much better to begin the study of birds 
with a thorough mastery of a few common and interest- 
ing groups than to try to learn a little of many. The 
birds here chosen comprise the largest and most import- 
ant family, and there is no season in which some of them 
may not be found in New England. Mr. Maynard is a 
gecnius in the study and teaching of birds. He outlines 
the work so that eye and ear are trained from the first. 
The illustrations are so clear and beautiful as to be at 
once intelligible and interesting. There are many full- 
page plates, colored by a new process discovered by the 
author. Whoever wishes to know birds will do well to 
hegin with this remarkably helpful and attractive book. 





PRITISH INDIA. By R. W. Fraser, LL.B., I. C. S. (Re- 
tired), Lecturer in Telugu and Tamil University Col- 
lege. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 399 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

This is one of that admirable series, “‘The Story of the 
Nations,” one of the most interesting and important of 
them all. The author has done his work well. He has 
gathered information from original sources. Through- 
out the story his attention has been centred on the main 
factors which led to the foundation and expansion of 
British Empire in India, than to the details of military 
operations or of administration. These factors, which 
underlie British Dominion in India, to which he calls spe- 
cial attention, are the early history of commerce between 
th« East and the West, the passing of that commerce from 
the Mediterranean round the Cape of Guod Hope, and the 
lung and desperate struggle between the Dutch, French, 
nd English for preponderance, which left England, at 
the close of the seventeenth century, in complete posses- 
sion of the seas and absolute command over the Eastern 
trade. The secondary elements which left India as a field 
for political operations were the gradual decay of the 
Mogul Empire and loosening of all controlling authority 
over outlying principalities. Hastings extended the Bri- 
tish influence from its secure basis in the delta of the 
Ganges, where Clive established it, across India to Bom- 
bay, and down to Matas This volume like its ;redece 
sors, is beautifully illustrated and taste fully printed and 
beund 
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“The Kine of the Park.’ By Marshall Saunders. 
New York: T. Y Crowell & Co 
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‘student's Manualof Physics.” Ky LeRoy C. Cooley. Price, $1.00. 
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“Elements of Comparative Zoology.” By J. 8S. Kingsley. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co 

“Physics for University Classes.’ By C.G. Knott. Price, $2 50 
“The Yersin Phono-Rhivthmic French Method ’ By M. and J. Yersin. 
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“At the Front” By Oliver Optic Price, $1.50. Boston: Lee & 
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Zoston: Honehten Mifflin, & Co 


A New Baby World Edited by Mary M ipes Dodge. Price, $1.50, 
Ry Elbridge 


Con piny 


——'The Century Book of the American Revolt tion ” 
S Brooks Price, S150) New York Phe Centue 


\ Review of Sakuntala of Walidasa’ Kv landit s. M. Natesa 
Sustri Madras: Srinivasa, Varadackari, & Co 
“Selections from L’Hommond’s Viri Roma: and Cornelis Nepos.” 


Edited by JOT. Buchanan and R. A. Minckwitz 

New York: Mavnard, Merrill. & Co 
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Drink 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, and 
invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
‘When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value tome. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond any- 
thing I know of in the form of med- 
icine.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Kumford Chemical Works, Providence, KB. 1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 8: Massachusetts Town and Dis- 
trict Superintendents’ Association, 
Springfield. 

October 8--9: New England Association of Col- 
lege and Preparatory Schools, Boston, Mass. 

October 14--16: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association, Woodstock. 

October 14-16: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association, Woodstock, Vt. 

October 15 and 16: Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association, Hartford, Conn. 
October 22: Worcester County Teachers’ 

Association, Fitchburg, Mass. 

October 28, 29, and 30: Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence, R. Tf. 

October 29: Franklin County Teachers’ 
Association, Greenfield, Mass. 

October 29: Hampden County Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Mass. 

October 29: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Lawrence, Mass. 

October 29: Plymouth County ‘Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Plymouth, Mass. 

November 5: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston, Mass 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

MANCHESTER. On September 10, in 
the presence of the city government mem 
bers, alumni, and citizens, the high school 
building, ‘‘A Palace for Education,’ one of 
the finest school buildings in New Eng 
land, and thoroughly equipped, was dedi- 
cated, with imposing ceremonies. Mayor 
Clarke turned over the keys of the institu 
tion to Captain Manning, and he delivered 
them to Principal Somes. President Wil 
liam J. Tucker of Dartmouth College a 
livered a highly interesting address on 
“How far shall we make utility the end of 
modern education?” On the opening of 
the school, Principal Albert Somes faced 
nearly 400 pupils. All are proud of their 
new school building, and may be of the 
schools in the city of Manchester 

EXETER. Phillips Exeter Acaden 
has opened its 115th vear with 228 stu 
dents, 100 of Whom are new. The gifts t 
the academy, from various sources. and fo 
various purposes, since the opening of tly 
last school vear amount to $14,075 Ro 
inson Female Seminary has opened 
twenty-ninth vear with 2OS student _ 
senior class numbers 

HANOVER The freshman « 
Dartmouth College 
Opening of the « 
students 


twenty 


humbered 85 at th 
se vear, and ten ne 
entered the other classes Che 


total ¢ | 
( i nrollment Of the academic depart 


CHILDREN TEETHING.” 

Mis WINSLOW’s SOOTHING ' 
he used for children teethin 
softens the £uims, allays 
ind is the | f 


est remedy for diarrha@a, 25 cts.a bottle 


SYRUP should always 
re It soothes the child, 
all pain, cures wind colic 


ment was 570. Including the medical de- 
partment, there are now 700 students in 
the college. 

The work on the new physical labora- 
tory will be begun at once, and $50,000 of 
the $75,000 donation by Charles T. Wilder 
will be spent in its erection. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The Boston Normal School 
of Gymnastics, established by the late Mrs. 
Mary Hemenway, is designed to fit young 
men and women to conduct gymnasia, or 
to direct physical training according to the 
most approved modern methods. They 
begin this year’s work in what was for- 
merly called Cotillion hall, Mechanics’ 
building. 

The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club 
will dine at the Brunswick on Saturday, 
October 2, at 1.15 p.m. After-dinner 
topic: “The Present Educational Situa- 
tion and Outlook in the South.” Guest of 
the club, Dr. J. L. M. Curry, Washington, 
D. C., general agent of the Peabody and 
Slater Educational Funds. : 

SOMERVILLE. The_ public schools 
have opened with a very large attendance. 
About thirty new teachers are engaged in 
the schools this fall. At the Latin high 
school, Miss R. Adelaide Witham comes 
from the Fitchburg high school to teach 
literature and history. Miss Clara A. 
Johnson, of Central street, comes from the 
Gloucester high school to teach English 
literature in the English high school, and 
Miss Laura Davis comes from the Arling- 
ton high school to teach the same subject. 
Some very desirable teachers have also 
been secured for the grammar and primary 
grades. 

CAMBRIDGE. The number of pupils 
enrolled in the public schools the first 
week was 12,303, nearly 1,000 more than 
last vear. Two new kindergartens have 
been opened, making a total of eleven in 
this city. A new primary schoolhouse is 
soon to be erected on Norris street, North 
Cambridge. 

LOWELL. The state board of educa- 
tion has comfirmed the following teachers 
of the Lowell normal school: Hugh J. Mol- 
loy, A. M., physics and mathematics; Miss 
Mabel Hill, history and civics; Miss Laura 
A. Knott, English; Miss Anna W. Dever- 
aux, kindergarten; and Mrs. Adelia M. 
Parker, geography. 

J. G. Jack will deliver a series of lec- 
tures at the Arnold Arboretum, and hold 
field meetings during the autumn, the 
course being open to both men and women, 
for the purpose of suppying popular in- 
struction about the trees and shrubs which 
grow in New England. 

SALEM. Ninety-five of the 128 scholars 
in the high school are taking the classical 
course. The normal school admitted 
seventy-three of the eighty applicants. 
There are seventy-five enrolled in the 
Model school. 

WEYMOUTH. Colonel Henry A. 
Thomas, who has been on the school board 
for nine years, has resigned, owing to a 
change of residence. 

\MHERST COLLEGE. The elective 
blanks for the fall term have been issued. 
Seniors are offered twelve, juniors eleven. 
sophomores ten, and freshmen four or five 

ubjects from which to make choice. 

AUBURNDALE. More than 150 stu 
dents have registered at lasell Seminary. 

ANDOVER Phillips Academy has 
opened its 120th school year with about 400 
students. Principal Bancroft has now en 
tered upon the twenty-fifth year of his ad 
ministration, 

Tufts College is becoming a full-fledged 
university, while retaining the name of 
college On Monday of this week it opened 
u fine new building, to be devoted to the 
medical school, which has assumed credit- 
able proportions 

The Plymouth county, Mass. annual 
meeting, October 29, will have Hon. N. C 
Schaetfer of Harrisburg, Pa., as the lead- 
ing speaker. Dr. Schaeffer ought to be 
utilize d by several other New England ednu- 
cational bodies while he is here. 


The Bridgewater normal school begins 


Was there ever a women in the wide world 
who did not yearn to be the mother of a 
bright faced, happy, healthy, laughing, rol- 
licking child? If there ever was such a 
woinan, she was a bad one, and while there 
are many thoroughly bad men, there are 
very few thoroughly bad women. 

It was God’s and Nature’s intention that 
every woman should be the mother of 
healthy children. Tens of thousands of 
women defeat this beneficent design by 
their ignorance and neglect. They suffer 
from weakness and disease in a womanly 
way, and take no measures, or the wrong 
measures, to remedy it. Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription is a sure, speedy and 
permanent cure for all disorders of this 
description, It acts directly and only on 
the delicate and important organs that are 
the threshold of human life. It makes 
them strong, healthy, vigorous and virile. 
It heats ulceration, allays inflammation, 
soothes pain and tones and builds up the 
nerves. It banishes the trials of the period 
of impending maternity and makes baby’s 
entry to the world easy and almost pain- 
less. It does away with the dangers of 
motherhood and shortens the period of 
weakness and lassitude. It insures the 
little newcomer’s health and a bountiful 
supply of nourishment. It transforms 
weak, sickly, nervous invalids into happy, 
healthy wives and mothers. Thousands of 
women have testified to its marvelous mer 
its. A dealer is not a physician, and has no 
right to suggest a substitute for the prescrip- 
tion of an eminent specialist like Dr. Pierce. 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Ad. 
viser sent for 21 one-cent stamps to covet 
mailing only. Cloth binding 31 stamps. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 





its fifty-eighth year with 155 applicants for 
admission; 142 were admitted, twenty-six 
of whom aremen. This is the largest class 
ever received. The enrollment of the 
school is 266, the largest for any term. 

Miss Rose M. Barton, now teaching in 
Fairhaven, has been elected to the Holyoke 
high school. 

A. O. Caswell has been appointed princi- 
pal of grammar school at Blandford. 

Miss Caroline G. Cook has been elected 
to a grammar school in Spencer. 

The district committee of Monson and 
Brimfield is making strenuous efforts to 
retain Mrs. Clara Wood Jackson, who 
lately sent in her resignation as superin- 
tendent. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The schools of the Connecticut League 
of Art Students are intended for young 
men who wish to follow one or more of the 
arts of design professionally. The ninth 
year will begin October 4th, and continue 
until June 15th, 1898. The schools are 
under the immediate direction of the in- 
structors, with the supervision of the di- 
rector of instruction. The studios are 
open from sunrise until 10.30 p. m. The 
course in architectural and decorative 
ornament is designed especially for archi- 
tects and modelers, but may be elected by 
members of the antique and life classes. 
The courses -in perspective and anatomy 
are compulsory. The courses in history, 
English literature, and French are elec 
tive. Regular attendance in the antique 
and life classes on the three regular nights, 
i. e., Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
is compulsory. Applications for admis- 
sion to membership in the Connecticut 
league of Art Students are acted upon by 
the board of control, and students will be 
admitted to the life class only by the ap- 
pointment of the director of instruction. 


rhe busy, active brain requires some nerve-sustaining elementas food. 
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VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 
Contains the essential elements to feed, nourish, 
and sustain in activity all bodily functions. Used 
30 years with best results by thousands of dili 


gent brain workers for the 


prevention as 


well as @ure of mental or nervous exhaustion. 
It is a complete restorative of the vital forces. 
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Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure—‘he best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. By wall, 5) cte. 


Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder from 
the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ —- for- 
mulated by Prof. Percy 


Descriptive pamphlet rrr: 


56 West 25th St., New York. 


druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


All persons upon entering the league as 
members are required to pay an entrance 
fee of $5. Each member is required to 
purchase from the treasurer a class ticket, 
entitling him to study in the classes of the 
league during the period for which the 
ticket is issued. Any information may be 
obtained by addressing W. Sherman 
Potts, Hartford, Conn. 

Miss Lillian Daniels is principal of the 
new Ezekiel Cheever school, New Haven. 

Miss Alice V. V. Brown, who has taken 
charge of the new art department at Wel 
lesley College, has been succeeded at the 
normal art school by Ozias Dodge. 

It is hoped that the new Lincoln schoo] 
at Bridgeport will be completed before the 
close of the fall term. 

Arthur Tripp of Danielson has secured 
an appointment in the grammar depart 
ment at East Killingly. 

Charles A. Wheeler of Trumbull, Yale 
95, recently of the Brooklyn, N. Y., Latin 
school, and of Richmond, Va., is the new 
teacher of mathematics at Storrs College. 

The new $40,000 school on East Broad 
street, Norwich, was dedicated September 
17. Marcus White of the New Britain nor- 
mal school made the principal address, 
The dedicatory hymn was written by Miss 
Alice F. Goodwin of the Broadway school, 
Norwich. 

Charles B. Howe of the Barlow manual 
training school, Binghamton, N. Y., is the 
new instructor in manual training in the 
Hartford high school, with Frank J. Pres- 
ton as assistant. 

Miss Jewell Warner is the principals’ as- 
sistant in the New London schools this 
vear. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. The public schools have 
opened in 162 schoolhouses, with a larger 
number of pupils and better accommoda- 
tions than ever before, and yet there is not 
room enough for all applicants. Four of 
these 162 are entirely new, with a seating 
capacity of 6,800. Ten more buildings are 
now being constructed, a large number of 
which will be opened within a few months. 
The total capacity of all these schools is 
estimated at about 300,000 pupils. 

BUFFALO. Dr. James M. Cassety, prin- 
cipal of the normal school in this city, has 
superintended extensive improvements on 
the large school building under his charge, 
using the $20,000 appropriation granted by 
the state for this purpose. The new school 
year opened on September 8 with an at- 
tendance of 1,000 students, 300 of whom 
came from outside the city. The standard 
both for entrance and graduation has been 
raised, but it has not diminished the num- 
ber of students compared with other years. 

Dr. Cassety will soon become famous, if. 
as he claims, he has solved the problem of 
trisecting an angle. This demonstration 
has been sought by mathematicians in all 
parts of the world for ages, but has not be- 
fore been accomplished. Dr. Cassety has 
refused to give any definite information in 
regard to his solution until he has secured 
the copyright, and then, he says, he wiil 
publish it. We wait with interest to hear 
from the doctor again. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Professor Brace, the teacher of music in 
the state normal school at Trenton, and 
one of the oldest instructors in that insti- 
tution, has resigned on account of ill- 
health. 

J. R. Fitzer, for thirteen years principal 
of the Salem schools, has been elected to 
the principalship of school No. 7 in Jersey 
City, to succeed the late Principal Guilford, 
who died in Paris last summer. 

Nothwithstanding an early defeat, New 
ark will make the beginning of a system 
of manual training this fall, the city gov 
ernment having re-considered its action 
and given a small appropriation. Eli 
Pickwick has been appointed totake charge 
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LucAS Country. lala 
Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the city 
of Toledo, county and state aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
ease of catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. A. W. GLEASON, 
[Seal] Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 
Fr. 59. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best 
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THE ATHENEUM PRESS. 





The Suburban Press Association, which 
is the time-honored name for what has 


ac 

long been in fact the New England Press 
Association, has made a radical departure 
for its summer monthly meetings. In May 
the association, by invitation of the Bos- 
ton transit commission, was given th: 
most thorough exhibit that has been made 
of the “subway,” the greatest piece of en- 
gineering in the world; in June the visit 
was to Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.’s famous 
Riverside Press in Cambridge, of which a 
full account is to be presented to the 
readers of the Journal; in July the Youth’s 
Companion plant, by farthe best of its 
kina in the world, was visited. This also 
will be written up for the Journal. The 
September meeting was held last week at 
the Athenaeum Press, on First street, Cam- 
bridge, and a cut of the building is here 
given. The building, 200 feet in front on 
First street and 2000n Athenaeum street, is 
five stories high. The lot faces the new 
Charles-river park boulevard, which will 
make its location as beautiful as anything 
in Greater Boston when the metropolitan 
park commission gets at this part of its 
plans. The building was completed Feb- 
ruary 1, 1896, and has everything as per- 
fect as money, experience, and brains could 
make it. Light, ventilation, sanitation, are 
perfect, and machinery of every kind is 
ideal. The immense pressroom is lined 
on both *sides with monster presses, the 
latest product of inventive genius, and the 
scores of newspaper men, who have lived 
among presses all their lives, declared that 
there is a lightness, ease, and grace about 
the work performed by these machines that 
can print the colored photographic pro- 
cess and handle the paper as though there 
was something human in their touch, 
which is little short of the miraculous. 

The bindery is no less massive, artistic, 
and perfect than the press work, while the 
machine shop, shipping room, and storage 
rooms are ready for every emergency. 
The machine shop is prepared to take in 
any part of any press or machinery in the 
building, and has experts at hand to re- 
pair it in the least possible time. The 
American Express Company has a fully- 
equipped and manned office in the build- 
ing, and each of the storage rooms will ac- 
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commodate a million volumes. But the 
great wonder is the plate vaults, in which 
are two sets, at least, of every one of the 
900 books on their list. These are so 
stored that a boy sent into the vault can 
get any page of any book without liability 
of mistake,—-this is a feat, when one real- 
izes that it applies as well to each of half 
a dozen plates of the colors of a map as the 
plate for the blue on page of a given 
book. Although this vault is under the 
very centre of the building, it is so built 
and arched, with four feet of broken stone 
above it, that the building might burn and 
the five stories of brick tumble in, presses 
and all, and not a plate would be harmed 
thereby. 

The output at this season is 12,000 vol- 
umes a day, and the average for the year 
about 10,000 a day, making fully 3,500,000 
a year, and all Ginn & Co.'s publications. 

It is less than thirty years since Edwin 
Ginn bought the plates of Craik’s “English 
of Shakespeare,’ edited by William J. 
Rolfe, and began the publishing business 
on a very small scale. Allen & Green- 
ough’s Latin books and Goodwin’s Greek 
grammar were soon secured, and, with 
these, his future was assured. Books came 
slowly from this house at first. It was a 
long time before there were fifty books on 





the list; gradually it crept up to 100, a 
memorable day in the history of the house, 
more memorable than that not-distant day 
when the 1,000 limit is passed. 

It has been the policy of Mr. Ginn to take 
into partnership the most efficient men in 
the employ of Ginn & Co., so that to-day 
the firm consists of Edwin Ginn, the 
founder; and G. A. Plimpton of New York; 
Fred B. Ginn of Oakland, Cal.;: Justin H. 
Smith, Lewis Parkhurst, and §S. 8S. White 
of Boston; 0. P. Conant of New York; 
Ralph L. Hayes of Philadelphia; T. W. 
Gilson of Chicago; F. M. Ambrose of New 
York; and H. H. Hilton of Chicago. This 
house has branch offices in London, Eng., 
New York, Chicago, Columbus, Atlanta, 
and Dallas. 

Many of their authors and publications 
are “household names.’ Beside Allen & 
Greenough and Professor Goodwin of 
Yale, already referred to, are Professor J. 
W. White of Harvard, Henry D. Hudson, 
Professor J. M. Pierce, and Professor W. 
K. Byerly; also, Wentworth’s mathe- 
matics, Mason’s music, Whitney's gram- 
mar, Lockwood’s ‘‘Lessons,” Collar & 
Daniell’s Latin, Young’s’ astronomy, 
Speer’s and Prince’s arithmetics, Blais- 
dell’s physiologies, Gage’s physics, Cyr’s 
and Stickney’s readers, Montgomery’s, 
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Mvyer’s, and Allen's histories, Frye's geog- 
raphies, ete. 

After the plant had been carcfully siuit- 
ied and enthusiastically admired, the edi- 
torial fraternity enjoyed a sumptuous re- 
past, after which President Winship of the 
Journal of Education spoke the apprecia- 
tion, and introduced Edwin Ginn, who told 
of the growth of the business in less than 
thirty years, giving large credit to the 
heads of all departments. Justin H. 
Smith paid a glowing tribute to the pro- 
gressive educational spirit which de- 
manded the best in educational appliances 
and publications. To his thinking, one of 
the brightest features of the day is dis- 
criminating demand for the best that is 
possible in education, and this Ginn & Co. 
seek t» furnish. Lewis Parkhurst, who has 
been responsible for the perfection of all 
the details of the building, told how he had 
sOught the advice of the leading workmen 
in the building, and had left nothing un- 
done for theircomfort and advantage. 
The ventilation alone has cost more than 
many a printing plant cost when Mr. Ginn 
began business. The appreciation of the 
editors was voiced by George M. Whitaker 
of the New England Farmer, A. C. Dowse 
of the New England Grocer, and Charles A, 
Lee of Pawtucket. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 188.] 

of this department. He is a native of 

Worcester, Mass., a graduate of the Poly- 

technic of that city, and has been in charge 

of the manual training of the St. Paul 

schools for the past eight years. 

Dr. Mary D. Hussey is deeply impressed 
with the idea of woman’s importance on 
the school board. She says, among other 
things:- 

“In a republic, the state has no more im- 
portant duty than the education of its citi- 
zen sovereigns, and as women are the 
God-ordained instructors of youth, they 
should have a large share in the manage- 
ment of our schools, 

‘‘All women should take an interest in 
them as patriotic citizens, if not as tax- 
payers, and mothers should take a treble 
interest in their welfare. 

“How can we expect to see children grow 
up with respect for the institutions of their 
country, when they see the general indif- 
ference of parents to an institution with 
such far-reaching effects as our school sys- 
tem?” 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Jerome H Raymond, who has recently 
been elected president of West Virginia 
University, was, twenty years ago, a 
plucky little newsboy in Chicago. He is 
now only twenty-nine years old, the 
youngest college president in the nation. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

York County Teachers’ Institute issue a 
remarkably good volume of proceedings of 
their last winter’s institute, under the di- 
rection of D. H. Gardner, county superin- 
tendent, and A. Warner, city superintend- 
ent. It is a pamphlet of seventy pages. 

PHILADELPHIA. In the year 1818, the 
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rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


ANTED, TRUSTWORTHY AND ACTIVE 
gentlemen or ladies to travel for respon- 

sible, established house in New England. Monthly 
$65.00 and expenses. Position steady. Reference. 
Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope. 
The Dominion Company, Dept. a Chicago. 





HEN WRITING to our advertisers, please 
mention the “Journal of Education.” 


school population in this city numbered 
2,845, and was accommodated in six 
schools, under ten teachers. At the open- 
ing of this fall term, 138,000 children ap- 
plied for admittance in 3800 school build- 
ings, With 3,325 teacners. 





CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. In 1878 the school expendi- 
tures in this city were $626,499, and the 
population was 486,731; in 1896, the ex- 
penditures were $7,328,531, and the popuia- 
tion 1,619,226..——-A new university schoo] 
for girls will soon be opened in this city. 
Miss Anna R. Haire of Smith College and 
Miss S. Louise Mitchell of Lake Forest will 
be its principals.- The Chicago Record 
has beenrunning during the season a 
“Summer School at Home,” under the di- 
rection of Professor Seymour Eaton of the 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. Three 
courses have been given: First, Popular 
and Applied Science; second, School 
Ideas: A Teacher’s Course; third, Lit- 
erature and Literary Criticism. At the 
close of the school, examinations will be 
held in each course, as a basis of granting 
certificates. Professor W. D. McClintock, 
University of Chicago, is giving a series of 
twelve Friday afternoon lectures at 4.15 
o'clock on ‘Fiction as a Species of Literature” 
at the new Lewis Institute.———-Uncomfortable 
arguments are being made over the fact that 
the cost per pupil in all Chicago public schools 
is $34, while that of the high schools is $52.80, 
and of the English high and manual training 
is $166. 

The $88,000 filter contracts of the Chicago 
school buildings are reported not to filter, but 
rather to be a fizzle. 

The Lake Forest schools are in a strange 
muddle over the question as to whether there 
is one board of education, two boards, or no 
board. 


GALESBURG. Dr. John H. Barrows of 
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Chicago delivered an address at the open- 
ing of Knox College September 14 on “‘The 
Evidence Man’s Own Being Furnishes 
of the Existence of God.” The registra- 
tion of students was the largest in the his- 
tory of the institution. 

LAKE FOREST. Dr. James G. R. Mc- 
Clure has been elected presiuent of the 
Lake Forest University. 

INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS. The new compulsory 
educational law is working admirably. It 
has added already from 25,000 to 30,000 
pupils to the public schools. School 
boardsare compelled to enlarge the school- 
houses, or build new, to furnish accommo- 
dations. 

The fall term of the sixty-sixth year of 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville, has 
opened. The attendance promises to be 
the largest for three years, the freshman 
class now numbering fifty. 

At the Chicago University the Indianians 
organized a Hoosier-Chicago Summer 
School Masters and Mistresses’ Associa- 
tion, with O. L. Kelso of Terre Haute as 
chairman, and Mrs. De Bruler of Indian- 
apolis as secretary. 

ANDERSON. Indiana United Brethren 
have decided to build a college here. The 
national organization has voted an endow- 
ment of $100,000 for this purpose. Presi- 
dent Kumler, once at Missouri College at 
Trenton, has begun the work, and wiil 
make an effort to raise another $100,000 by 
private subscription. One hundred acres 
of ground will be purchased, forty of which 
will be devoted to the college, and sixty for 
residences. 

CHAMPAIGN. The total registration 
at the Illinois University, at the opening, 
was 1,200, an increase of twenty per cent 
over last year. 

Miss Wilfred Gray, a graduate from 
Northwestern University, has been elected 
to the chair of elocution in the University 
of Virginia. 

NORMAL. The State Normal Unive! 
sity has opened with more than 550 stu 
dents. 

WISCONSIN. 

A. J. Hogan, teacher of English and lit- 
erature in the Milwaukee East Side high 
school, and Alphons Haeseler, assistant 
German teacher in the Milwaukee West 
Side school, have resigned. 


Beloit College opens with a slight de- 
crease in its numbers, as compared with 
last year. The senior class will have 
thirty-six members, six of whom are girls. 
Work will be begun this fall on the 
woman's new building, Emerson Hall. 

Ripon College opens with a small in- 
crease in the number of its students. Pro- 
fessor Lillebridge has resigned as profes- 
sor of music, and George I. Lane of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., is his successor. Miss Har- 
wood’s place, during her leave of absence 
for a year, will be filled by Miss Bertha Al- 
ger of Grand Rapids, Mich., who will also 
act as preceptress. Miss Jessie Thain, 
from Vassar College, Illinois, takes Miss 
Maude Merrill’s place as instructor in 
Latin. 

A trial of the great Yerkes telescope, 
Lake Geneva, has proved a great success, 
It disclosed an unknown wanderer near 
Winnecke’s companion to Vega, in a re- 
gion often examined in vain through the 
big Lick instrument. Formal dedication 
of the telescope will be attended October 21 
and 22. At that time a conference on as- 
tronomical subjects will also be held at 
the observatory and at Chicago Univer- 
sity. 


{Continued on page 190.] 
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New fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Founded 1853 by Dr. EF. Tourjée) 
G. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 
PROSPECTUS FREE Address 
FRANK W, HALE, General Mar., Franklin Sq., Boston 


Th f M : | Practical. 
1eory oO USIC. | Concise. 
Simplified teaching of Voeal Music to Peginners;: and 
Sight-Singing in Sehools, Classes, Choirs, and Sunday 
Schools POSTPAID, 12 CTS. $10 PER 100 
J. H. Kurzenknabe Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Manual Training. 


WREE COURSES for TEACHERS, fitting for 
both Grammar and High School work, at the 
SLOYD TRAINING SCHOOL, established by Mrs, 
Quincy A. Shaw, in Boston. 
Time for each course, October Ist to June Ist 
Address GUSTAF LARSSON, Principal, 


39 North Bennet St., Boston, Mass, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 
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—Harper’s Magazine for October 
has for special features: “The Strate- 
gic Features of the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Caribbean Sea’ (with map), 


by Captain A. T. Mahan, U. S. N.; 
“Autumn Leaves,” by D. T. Macdougal,; 
“The Golfer’s Conquest of America” 
(twenty-two illustrations from drawings 
and from photographs; ‘Kilauea, the 
Home of Pele” (twelve illustrations from 
photographs by the author), by Professor 
William Libbey; ‘“‘The Century’s Progress 
in Chemistry” (eight illustrations from 
drawings by Francis Day), by Henry Smith 
Williams, M. D.; “The Future of Railroad 
Investments,” by W. A. Crane. The num- 
ber also contains the first installment of 
“Spanish John,” a tale by William McLen- 
nan, illustrated. ‘The Great Stone of Sar- 
dis,” by Frank R. Stockton, illustrated, 
reaches the fifth installment. ‘‘The Ken- 
tuckians,’ by John Fox, Jr., illustrated, 
reaches the final installment. The short 
stories of the number comprise ‘“‘Mrs. Up- 
ton’s Device,” by John Kendrick Bangs, 
illustrated; ‘‘Psyche,” by George Hibbard, 
illustrated; “A Strange Tale of Gheel,” by 
Hezekiah Butterworth; and ‘‘There and 
Here,” by Alice Brown. The poems of the 
number are by John Vance Cheney, 
Thomas Dunn English, Rosamond Mar- 
riott Watson, and Richard Burton. In 
The Editor’s Study, Charles Dudley War- 
ner discusses collectivism in Edward Bel- 
lamy’s “Equality,” “The Education of 
Children,” and “The Martian.” The Edi- 
tor’s Drawer opens with “Serena Goes 
A-Blackberrying,” by Mildred Howells, il- 
lustrated by the author, and contains num- 
erous anecdotes and verses and pictures. 
Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. 
New York, Franklin square: Harper & 
Brothers. 


—The variety of subjects in the contents 
of the birthday (October) number of the 
Atlantic Monthly is as great as one num- 
ber of a magazine could very well achieve. 
Literature is represented by a charming 
essay on “Two Principles of American 
Literature,” by James Lane Allen; by an 
essay on “The French Mastery of Style,’ 
by M. Brunetiere, editor of The Revue 
des Deux Mondes; by an essay on “The 
Italian Novelist lL Annunzio,” by Henry 
D. Sedgwick, Jr.; by three pieces of fic- 
tion: “The Beginning of Caleb West,” a 
new novel by F. Hopkinson Smith, and by 
a serial, ‘‘Penelope’s Progress in Scot- 
land,” by Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, as 
well as by a short story by Miss Sarah 
Orne Jewett. Poetry is represented by 
contributions by Mr. Aldrich and Mr. Sted- 
man; travel and history by a review of 
“Twenty-Five Years’ Progress in Equato- 
rial Africa,” by Henry M. Stanley, and an 
explanation of a “Russian Experiment in 
Seif-Government,” by 
Science is repres 


concerning the 


Kennan 

nted by a popular article 
} “Latest Discoveries About 
the Origin of the Universe,” by the distin- 
guished astronomer, Dr. T. J. J. See. To 
educational literature there is a notable 
contribution on “The Training of 
Teachers,” the old idea of childhood con 
trasted with the new idea. bv Frederic 
Burk of Clark University. In addition to 
criticism, fiction, poetry, travel, polities, 
and social study, education and science, 
there isan editorial article about the 
magazine itself. Price, $4.00 a vear: sin- 
gle copy, 35 cents. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 


Lreoree 


The October number of the Catholic 
World Magazine will be a cheery compan- 
ion for long autumn evenings. Its con 
tents are more varied than usual, and in 
clude two uncommonly good short stories. 


Valiey 


pages 





eow 


“A Romance of Old Portsmouth,” by 
Charles A. L. Morse, and “Un Pretre 
Manque,” by Rev. P. A. Sheehan. ln 
“Ancestor-Worship the Origin of Re- 
ligion,” by Rev. George McVermot, C. S. 
P., and ‘“‘theosophy: Its Leaders and Its 
Leadings,’ the magazine re-asseits its 
tradilionary position as founded especially 
to defend truth against the insidious en- 
croachments of aliuring philosophical in- 
ventions. Price, $3.00 a year; single copy, 
20 cents. New York City. 


—Food for the thoughtful reader, who 
seeks not only entertainment, but also in- 
struction and enlightenment, is furnished 
in the October number of the Chautauquan 
by such scholarly and accomplished 
writers as Professor Dana Carleton Munro, 
who deais with “‘Luther’s Infiuence on Lit- 
erature’; Hamblen sears, by treating with 
fascinating reality “the Building of the 
German Empire’; Professor George E. 
Vincent, in an able presentation of ‘“Im- 
perial Germany and Imperial Rome”; and 
President John IF’. Goucher, whose compre- 
hensive and stimulative lecture on ‘‘indi- 
vidualism,’’ delivered at Chautauqua as- 
sembiy on Recognition day, is here given 
to the magazine world. 


~The September number of the Journal 
of Political Economy has three able arti- 
cles: “The Issues of the Second Bank of 
the United States,” by Ralph C. H. Catter- 
all; “The International Typographical 
Union,” by W. L. Makenzie King; and 
“The New Theories of Economics,” by Vil- 
fredo Paveto. Notes on a variety of im- 
portant topics, Book Reviews, and an ap- 
pendix. Price, $3.00 a year; single copy, 
75 cents. Chicago, ill.: ‘ihe University of 
Chicago Press. 


Harper's Bazar of October 2d wiil con- 
tain the fourth article of the interesting se- 
ries, written from Bayreuth, on “Der Ring 
des Niebelungen,” this one treating of ‘Die 
Gotterdammerung.” There will also be a 
short story, ‘His Career,” by Ida F. Chum, 
some hints upon October work in the gar- 
den, and the Paris Letter, which is con- 
cerned this week with a visit to a fine old 
french mansion. 


A striking Oriental picture constitutes 
the frontispiece of the Strand Magazine 
for Gctober. A, Conan Doyle continues hig 
“The Tragedy of the Korasko.” ‘Por- 
traits of Celebrities’ and ‘Illustrated In- 
terviews”’ are special features of this 
number, which is varied in character and 
admirably illustrated. Price, 10 cents a 
number. New York: The International 
News Company. 


The complete novel in the October is- 
sue of Lippincott’s, “A Knight of Philadel- 
phia,”’ is a lively tale of adventures during 
the War of Independence, by Joseph A. 
\ltsheler, who is rapidly making a repu- 
tation in this field. Other stories are 
“Mrs. Meriwether’s Wedding,” by Ciarinda 
Pendleton Lamar, and “The Strike at Bar- 
ton’s,” by William T. Nichols. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The New World tor September; terms, $3.00 a 
year. Boston: tloughton, Mifflin, & Ce 

Due American Journal of Sociology tor September ; 
terms, 85 00a year, Chicago. ; 

rhe St and tor October: 
New York 

Phe New l/lustrated 
terms 8125. New York 

Phe Magazine of Art for October; terms, 83.50a 
year New York 7 

Political Science Quarterly tor September; terms, 
$5.00 avear. Boston: Ginn & Co 

Bal yiand for September; terms, 50 cents a vear. 
New York c 

The Vreasury for September; terms, $2.50 a year 
New York . : 

The Atlantic Monthly for October; terms, $4.00 
avear. Boston. err 

The Journal of Political Economy for September; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Chicago. : 


terms, $1.25 a year, 


Vagazine for October; 


Svstematic Collections 


Winerniogy, Geology, Zooloxy, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS, 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 


d Cafion Mr. Vesuvius, &c 


lantern Plides, Charts. &ca. 
Wshinzeton 


YEimerals, Recks, Invertebrnte Animals, at less than 
one-h Uf the usual price. 40 Miverals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
tg dupleate frayments. tor $2.00 , 
or $3.59. 


School Collections 


24 types of Invertebrates 
Kach collection recompanied with text-book of 60 


Send for circulare. 


EDWIN K. DOWER! L 
G12 17th Mt, N. W., Washington Dé. 





Kmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 


_ _ Has a thorough and systematic 

Voice Culture, Natural Rendering 
prac al work in every ce : 

u , ‘partment 

cH" Fall Term opens October 12 


cow 


course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
,and the principles of the Philosonhy of Expression 
Chartered by the State 2 : 


Address for lllustrated Catalogue, 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 


Oorner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Maes. 


Scientific and 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
fContinued from page 189. } 
MICHIGAN. 

William C. Abbott, a post-graduate from 
Cornell and Oxford, has been elected in- 
structor in history in the University of 
Michigan. 

KANSAS. 

BALDWIN. The new year at Baker 
University opened September 7. Dr. J. W. 
Hancher of Kansas City delivered the 
opening address. Professor Ivan Stevens 
of Richmond, Va., has been elected over 
forty candidates to fill the vacancy in the 
chair of physics and chemistry. Every- 
thing indicates that this, the fortieth year 
of Baker University, will be the most suc- 
cessful in its history. 

KENTUCKY. 

J. D. Clark, formerly superintendent of 
Richmond, returns to his position after a 
year’s absence. 

The joint institute for Covington, New- 
port, Ludlow, Bellevue, and Dayton was 
held in the Covington high school build- 
ing during the first week in September. 
Mrs. Lida McMurry was the special in- 
structor in primary work, and Jacques W. 
Redway in geography. 

The Carlisle school board has added an 
assembly room to their fine building. 

Professor A. M. Miller of the State Col- 
lege has just returned from the meeting 
of the International Geologists at St. 
Petersburg. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. The session of public 
schools for 1897-98 has begun auspiciously. 
The enrollment was not so large the first 
week as last year, but it may be when all 
have entered. 

GEORGIA. 

ATHENS. The ninety-eighth session of 
the University of Georgia has opened the 
new school year with more than 400 stu- 
dents. There will be at least seventy-five 
men in the law class. 


FLORIDA. 


Dr. O. M. Clute, president of the State Agri- 
cultural College, has resigned. His place was 
offered to Superintendent Sheats, who declined 
it. Finally Dr. W. F. Yocum of Bartow was 
selected. Dr. Yocum is a splendid scholar and 
an upright man. 

Professor Hays, of Tennessee, has been 
elected principal of the state normal school at 
DeFuniak. 

Profes‘or Arthur Williams of Lakeland, 
Fla., takes Dr. Yocum’s place as principal of 
Summerlin Institute. 

Twelve summer schools were held under the 
management of Superintendent Sheats. The 
attendance was not large, save at Orland and 
Jacksonville. 

The schools of the state are opening well. 
The attendance is generally larger than at any 
previous fall opening. ‘ 

Professor Tom F. McBeath was re-elected to 
the principalship of the Central grammar 
school, Jack-onville. 

The September examination was probably the 
most rigid test of both knowledge and theory 
ever given the teachers in any state of the 
union. Floridais coming to the front rapidly. 


Professor W. A. Little, a teacher in Jasper 
Normal Institute, made an average of ninety- 
nine and one-third per cent. (99 1-3%). 

Superintendent Sheats has declared war on 
slack grading by the county grading committees. 
He annulled the June examination in Bradford 
county on account of irregularities. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO: 

President Slocum has decided to remain 
at the head of Colorado College, and has 
thus stimulated great interest in its work. 
The college has opened with an increase 
of thirty-three per cent. in the number of 
students. A large and beautiful new 
building for young women, named for Miss 
Ticknor of Boston “Ticknor Hall,” is rap- 
idly nearing completion. This building 
will be in charge of Miss Mabel Loomis, 
once on the faculty of Vassar College. 


UTAH. 
State Editor, WILLIAM H. TIRBALS, Salt Lake City. 

There are 250 teachers in the Salt Lake 
City schools this year, nineteen of whom 
are in the high school,—an increase of 
twenty-five over last year’s force. 

Principal W. W. Barton, who was for 
several weeks confined to the hospital, is 
ready for his work at the head of the sum- 
mer school. 

Principal McKay of the Lowell school 
spent the summer vacation in Chicago. 
Mrs. E. V. Fritz, principal of the Bryant 
school, spent her vacation at Geneseo, N. 
Y., and Miss Cora M. Clark, teacher in the 
same school, was at her home in Olivet, 
Mich. 

The Collegiate Institute ang Sheldon 
Jackson College opened with an enroll- 
ment of fifty-two, six of whom are in the 
freshman class. 

The State University opened on the fif- 
teenth with an increased attendance. The 
library has been enlarged by the expendi- 
ture of $2,000. A similar sum has been ex- 
pended in equipping the school of mines. 

The outlook for the new branch of the 
state normal school, which has_ been 
opened at Cedar City, is encouraging. 

Professor Joseph EK. Merrill, who is to be 
at the head of the school of mines, was at 
his post on the twentieth of September. 

Many of the counties have organized 
their institutes, which meet monthly. The 
officers of Weber county are W. H. Wal- 
ton, president, and David Langton, secre- 
tary. The officers of Utah county are W. 
S. Rawlins, vice-president, and Miss Alle- 
man, secretary. The officers of Davis 
county are N. T. Porton, president, and 
Miss Ella Chase, corresponding secretary. 
This association will conduct an educa- 
tional department in the Davis County 
Clipper, published at Bountiful. 

Miss Nellie Taylor of Park College began 
her work as principal of Springville Acad- 
emy on the sixth of September. 

Rey. F. C. Lockwood, Ph.D., for the past 
year pastor of lliff M. E. church of Salt 
Lake City, left on the thirteenth to take 
a position in the university extension work 
under the direction of Chicago University. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

VERMILION. The University of South 
Dakota opened September 6, with several 
changes among the faculty, but a prosper- 
ous year is anticipated. 
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Winship ‘Teachers’ Agency 


(New England Bureau ot }k ducation.) 


FW HLIS is the oldest Teachers’ Agency in 


New England. Its influence has been 


felt in every State in the Union, and the salaries obtained through its 


v assistance a 


oo 
oD 


regate in the millions. 


Thousands of teachers have been 


placed in advantageous positions by its aid, each one of whom will testify to the 


value of its assistance. 


Our reputation among educators is national. 


We are better prepared than ever before to secure desirable schools for our 


members, as calls from superintendents and school officers are continual for all 


grades. 


lt is never “too late” to register. 


School officers have learned by experience that the best available teachers can 


be more economically obtained through the Bureau than in any other way; and 


teachers who have no time or money to waste, by payiug a small registration fee, 


can thus secure an interested and competent agent to look out for their interest. 


WESTERN OFFICE, 
Topeka, Kansas, 


Circulars and forms of application sent free. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


MANAGER, 
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Some New Books. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. ' 





Author. Publisher. Price’ 





gtudent’s Manual of Physics...... wees ssee- Cooley. American Book Co., N.Y. $1.00 
Elements of Comparative Zoology............ ....... Kingsley. Henry Holt & Co.,N. Y. — 
selections from L’ Hommond’s Viri Rome# and Cor- i 
nelius N@POS......----.+-seeeeeee Buchanan and Minckwitz. Maynard, Merrill, & Co., N.Y. 60 
The King of the Park..... 16. sees cess cee ee ee eens Saunders. TT. Y. Crowell & Co., Boston. 1.25 
Der Bibliothekar....-+-.--++ see ceee esc ees sesseeeee + Wells (Ed.] D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 30 
physics for University Classes.................4., Knott. J.B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 2.50 
Yersin Phono-Rhythmic French Method............ Yersin. “ “ “ “ 1.10 
At the FLOMt...+-.-0+ cee cece cee eeeeceeeeceeeseeecees Optic, Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1.60 
, Review of Sakuntala of Kalidasa..................  Sastri. Srinivasa,Varadachari, & Co.,Madras. — 
The Eye of the Istar............+.0+-++-- seseeeeesee, LeQueux. F, A. Stokes & Co., N. Y. 75 
Sheilah oan Cah aba bin sae eges ashe bbaca bis Boothby. “ “ “ 75 
The Young Mountaineers. PRES Sy Eee eee ee Egbert. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 1.50 
, New Baby World.....-.... 000200 ceeeeeee ees e eects Dodge [Ed.} The Century Co., N. Y. 1.50 
The Century Book of the American Revolution..... Brooks. “6 ” “ iy 1.50 
4 Grammar School Algebra............ .....Durrell & Robbins. R. L. Myers & Co., Harrisburg. — 
syllabus of Lectures on European History. . Stephenson. Inland Publ. Co., Terre Haute. 50 
a — SSeS {SESE OTE ERG ST AROS =—Ss 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. BOSTON FOOD FAIR. 








Ginn & Co., Boston, New York, and For many months the grocers of Boston 
Chicago, have ready the Political Science | and vicinity have been planning for their 
Quarterly for September. It is aviy edited third triennial exposition,—October 4 to 
ny the faculty of political science of Colum- | °": They s lected or mangers the man 
} holding the highest offices in the associa- 
hi tion, and gave them instructions to make 
haustive articles on the following topics: | this the most notable, in every way, of any 
Military Government in the South,” | food exposition ever held in this country. 
‘Washington City Government,” ‘Treaties | This exposition is an honest attempt on the 
and Treaty-Making,” ‘The Southern | part of the men who sell the goods that 
farmer and Cotton,” “Insurance Against | enter into the food supply of the people to 
Unemployment,” and “Tarde’s Sociological | educate them to a knowledge of, and a de- 
Theories,” Review “in extenso,” and Book |sire to purchase, pure and _ palatable 
Notes complete a valuable number. Price, | products. 
e200 a year; single number, 75 cents. At 10 a. m., October 4, the fair will open; 
— at 3 p.m. the formal opening exercises will 
Hinds & Noble, the exclusive American | take place. Hon. Roger Wolcott, gov- 
representatives of the University Tutorial ernor, Hon. Josiah Quincy, mayor of Bos- 
: ton, Hon. Winslow Warren, collector of 
series of London, have recently received | the port of Boston, Hon. H. A. Thomas, 
consignments containing, among others, | postmaster of Boston, and Hon. A. A. 
the following new books recently issued in | Perry, mayor of Somerville, have accepted 
he ‘Takosialt ieeetienso~ will cles con cue tomy hes — band 
‘ v g ‘oncerts daily during the en- 
Greek and Latin texts: Aeschylus Per- gagement. The full band of fifty aan. 
sae; Aeschylus Septem Contra Phebas; Sousa conducting the concerts, is to ap- 
Herodotus, Book Iil.; Livy, Book VI.; | pear, and the music-loving public is as- 
Vergil’s Aeneid, Book II. ‘ sured a rare treat. . 
Translations: Aeschylus Persae; Aris- 
tophanes Vespae; Livy, Book VI.; Tacitus’ SUES oars 
History, Book I1l.; Xenophon’s Anabasis, | @®®®8®8- 8002820028200 24808) 
Book VII; Ayenbite of Inwit; Havelok | @ At the End of Your Journey you will find $ 


4 University, New York. It has six ex- 


the Dane é it a great convenience to go right over to 


English Classics: Chaucer’s Man of \ The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
aw's Tale; Dryden’s Essay on Dramatic é Fourth Ave. 41st and 42a Sts., ¢ 
Poesy; Langland’s Pier’sPlowman; Spen- | @  “PPesite Grand Central Depot, NEWYORK. @ 


A TR : Central for shopping and theatres. 
ser's Fairie queene, Book I. é Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree ? 


Text-Books on Science: The Tutorial @ Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. ¢ 
Statics; The Tutorial Trigonometry; Ad- | deaqeqeq0ene 000000866 
vanced Heat; First Stage Sound, Heat, and , iad 
Light; First Stage Physiography; Euclid, 
Books I.-IV. 








_ Teachers’ Agencies. 


= = a CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
TOUR T0 WASHINGTON AND OLD Oldest and best known in U. S. 
POINT. Established 1855. 


i : : , = 3 East 14th St., New York. 
The Royal Blue Line will inaugurate st 


another season of its popular excursions TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


by a personally-conducted eight-day tour 
1 personally-conducted eig J OF RELIABLE 


Washington and Old Point Comfort, hain 

adeticeas ‘aes Tuesday. October 19 American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
leaving Boston Tuesday, € %- | Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 
rhirty-two dollars covers every expense. Sehoot, Families. sie Churches. Circulars a 
pi _ . unwar 4 Tau Wael ‘oy | schools carefully recommended to parents. ng 
vie lege of ep Over New York. For and renting of school property. ’ 

itinerary of this and later tours call on or Established 1880. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


address A. J. Simmons, N. E, A., 211 Wash- ; 
ington street. Boston 150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth ty 
Liat Javea NEW YORK CITY. 


FOUR $2,000 POSITIONS 


FILLED BY TEACHERS 











MISCELLANEVUS. 


‘I hear your son is taking lessons on Personally Recommended. 
the flute.” 


Form for Stamp. 
“Yes, he is studying with a private | Teachers Wanted Constantly. “ amp 
tooter.’’—Boston Home Journal. KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 

No. 61 E. Ninth St., N. Y. City. 
Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has | —— i A : : 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for |(nion Teachers’ Agencies of America. 

their children while Teething, with per- Zev. L. D. BASS, D.D., Manager. 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens Pittsburg, Pa., Toronto, Canada; New Orleans, La. ; 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind New York, N.¥.; Washington, D. C.; San Fran 
Coli = 9 4 - oo, | cisco, Cal.; Chicago, lil.; St. Louis, Mo. ; 

Olic, regulates the bowels, and is the best and Denver, Colorado. 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising There are thousands of positions to be filled 
from teething or other causes, and is for within the next few months. 
Sale y Address all applications to UNION TEACHERS’ 
vn by Druggists in every part of the AGENCIES, SALTSBURG, PA. 

orld. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- te ribs 


ep Ets Syrup. Twenty-five cents $100 0 WORTH OF BOOKS 
% 

















_ a FREE 

eacher—“You are the laziest boy I 1 ling in the best set of answers to 
aS : : wnat sarn aq | tothe teacher sending in B best se answe 
aw. How do you ¢ xp ct to earn a pot questions in the great question contest. 
when you grow up? NINE OTHER PRIZES, 
Boy (yvyawning)—‘Dunno; guess |¢ 0 cents, silver, for questions and particulars. 
p 7 Send 1 j 

' teach school.”-—Good News. 





Address 
THE NATIONAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
71 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Th} 


| 
(he Journal of Education is published | ———W\—————___- 
‘eekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the | The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 
Wishes of a large majority of its subscrib- - ants Ctuaditeenetets th 
*rs, it is sent regularly until definitely or- OF BOSTON, 258 Wash ngton St., 
lered to be discontinued. but will be dis- | is located in new and convenient quarters. 
ntinued on expiration if the subscriber Teachers and superintendents are invited to call. 
‘o desires, Please send remittances by ' AGENCY eat 
ee postal, or express order, or regis- pie HOME TEACHERS AGENC * WANTS 
fred letter to the publishers, New Eng- | Teachers for next term and next year, as well as for con 


fand P antly occurring vacancies. It wants to know of their 
= uDtening Company. | cast J and as an carly enroliment gives a better opportu 
pean nity to plan to do so, offers until Jan. 1, 98, registration 

All readers of the Journal should use at halt the regularrate. Write for Manual and terms. 





A Ti M for telegrams extends through September and October. When a new teacher is needed 

after school has begun, there is no need of waiting for lengthy correspondence. Hardly a 
day passes that some telegram does not say, Send such and such a teacher; and if the salary is commen- 
surate with the requirements, we can usually doit. Boards of education sometimes forget that this kind 
of work gives them the very best services of the agency. Where everything is left tous the responsibility 
is great, and we try to rise to the occasion. On Central Square, to teach English, and German 
Saturday we had a call for a preceptress at FO R by the oral method. The one woman for the 
place had written to us that on that day she was to go from Wellsville to Phillips Creek, twelve miles from 
the railway. If she got to*Phillips Creek, there would be a delay of a day or two at least. So we telegraphed 
- her at bak vee and also to the station agent at Belmont, where she would change from the railway to 

le stage. The message caught her, she came at once, and she began work on 

Monday. We find it very profitable to make liberal but intelligent use of TELEG RAMS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY...............+ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1° Azditerium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3.700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y¥. 


For Western Postttons treet Weston” dems. 


ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 
MERICAN : = TEACHERS’ AGENCY  airoitess to Colleres, 


and FOREICN _ superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuutton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 














The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 








j C, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Pea- 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
° Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual. 
W \ NTED « The name and address of every teacher in New England (especially 
! * in Mass.) who is a normal graduate, successful, under 35, and getting 
less than $600. Wecan place all the teachers we can find who meet these requirements. 


BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston. 











FOR THE BEST SERVICE REGISTER WITH THE 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. £, °° SROMEIELD st. 


Our record, 2511 places filled. Our Manual free. f{ tf F. B. SPAULDING, Prop. 


PENN’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU Does business in every State 
. 18th year. Favorably known 
to Superintendents and School Boards everywhere. Ourexcellent facilities enabled nearly all our 


.pplicants to secure positions last year. If you desire advancement, send for circulars 
PENN’A ED. BUREAU, Dept. 6, Allentown, Pa. 


DUCATIONAL EXCHANG 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers. Write for Blanks. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with es 2 FS Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. . 2s FY Positions. 
Correspondence with schoo! officers and teachers is invited. 

HARLAN P, FRENCH, Manager. 24 State &t., Albany, N.Y. 
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with good general education wanted for department work 
Pp A in High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade 





teachers secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of 
music and drawing. For further information, address 
R. L. MYERS & CO., Educational Building, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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e 2 egeae . 1 
We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
Winship . 


. in every part of the country. ; 
Teachers ; 
€ 

e 


rs 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Western Office, WM. F. JARVIS, 
$ Agency. TOPEKA, KANSAS. Manager. 





TEAGHERS WANTED! 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacanciesas members. Musthave more members. Several 
plans; two plans give tree registration; one plan GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for book, con- 
taining plans and a $500.00 love story of College days. Nocharge to employers for recommending teachers. 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, REV. Dr. O. M. SuTTON, A.M., SUTTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 

S.W. Cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville,Ky. President and Manager. 69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, 111, 
Northern vacancies, Chicago office ; Southern vacancies, Louisville office. One fee registers in both offices. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. 8S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 





Paper, 148 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St.,_ : : : : - : ; : : Boston, Mass. 








AMERICAN TEAOHERS’ BUREAU 


Teachers Wante (2ist year.) ST, Louis, Mo. 


lvory Soap. It is pure and white. See ad- 
Yertisement on second cover page. 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “ Journal of Education,” Boston, 
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GINN & CompaNy’s LATEST BOOKS. 


School Edition of Homer’s Odyssey. 


° ° . i clas = — m fa hl —_— . en Pye ’ Re . y , Jniv sity. 
Edited, with Introduction, Commentary, and Vocabulary, by B. Perrin and T. D. Seymour, Professors of Greek in Yale University 


Eight Books, with Vocabulary. Sq. 12mo. 
Four Books, with Vocabulary. Sq. 12mo. 


A Practical 


Half Morocco. 
Half Morocco. 


351 pages. 
248 pages. 


Physiology. 


A Text-Book for High-School, Academy, and Normal School Classes. 
By Augert F. Biaispety, M.D., author of “ Blaisdell’s Series of Physiologies.” 


Cloth. Fully illustrated. 448 pages. 


For introduction, $1.20. 


Elements of Chemistry. 


By R. P. WitiiaMs, in charge of the Chemical Department of the English High School, Boston. 


Cloth. 412 pages. 


For introduction, $1.10. 


For introduction, $1.50. 
For introduction, $1.25. 


The Student’s American History. 


A Text-Book for High Schools and Colleges. 
By D. H. Montcomery, author of “The Leading Facts of History Series.” 


Illustrated. Cloth. 


523+1v. pages. 


For introduction, $1.40. 


Higher Arithmetic. 


By W. W. BEMAN, 


Professor of Mathematics in the University of Michigan, and 


D. E. Smiru, Professor of Mathematics in the Michigan State Normal College. 


Cloth. 193 pages. 


For introduction, 80 cents. 





Descriptive Circulars of all our books sent postpaid to any address. 


Correspondence cordially invited. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 





BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ATLANTA. LONDON. 
S/LVER, BURDETT & GOMPANY, Publishers —— = =| _ ee ferrets. 





Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1325 Arch St 


CHICACO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK 
29-33 K. 19th St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 
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WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ 


BOOK-KEEPING 


THX T- BOOKS 


Have by sheer force of superior merit and originality won their way into schools in all parts 
Teachers who have used these books unhesitatingly pronounce them the 


of the country. 
most Teachable, Practical, and Labor-Saving works on the subject now in print, 
series Comprises three books: 

FIRST LESSONS IN BOOK-KEEPING, for Graded and District Schools, 

NEW INTRODUCTIVE BOOK-KEEPING, for High Schools, Normals, 

and Academies. 

NEW COMPLETE BOOK-KEEPING, for Business Schools, 
Some of the reasons why these books are so popular are: They simplify the subject; reduce 
the work of the teacher; fascinate and stimulate the pupil; are up to date; are high in 
grade and low in price. 


Specimen and Common School Teart- Books sent 


pages and catalogu of } lete list of Co nercial 
to teachers t se 


hool officers. 

WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
CHICAGO: 334 Dearborn St, 
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A CouRSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


For Hligh 
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Schools und ~oveniog schools. 
By LOUIS ROUILLION B.S., 
Instructor in Mechanical Drawing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This is the best and latest work on Mechanical Drawing. It lays out, explains, and fully illustrates a 
practical course of lessons arranged in carefully planned sequence, 

A * parallel course” is also laid out, embodying the same principles in an entirely different set of exer 
cises, This parallel course has no illustrative plates. Lt is‘thus possible to require purely original work 
from students while yet giving them the advantage of clear, full, illustrated explanations of the prin 
ciples involved, These courses have been carried out with marked success at Pratt Institute, and in high 
schools and evening schools all over the country. ; 

R. H. Thurston, A.M., LL. D., Doe. Eng., Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, says of Mr 
Rouillion’s book: “| think it is an excellent element iry treatise on the subject, and like both its matter and its 
method. The exercises are well chosen and well graded: the working drawings are clear, and dimensions inserted 
precisely as in ordinary shop 


‘ practice rhe iilustrations of the details of nachinery are well selected, and the whole 
treatise is, I think , . 


» likely to be found admirably adapted to its special purpose and peculiar field. 


Price, $1.25. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
151 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, 


DISCOUNTS ON ORDERS FOR WHOLE CLASSES. 


47 East Tenth St., 


646 Washington St., 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON. 





When writing to our advertisers, please mention this journal. 











$ Write for Catalogue, | 
UNIVERSITY (Se 








Any Information. 


PUBLISHING} = Fs e5%% 
een aig 43-47 East 10th St, 
y 


COMPANY ges. je New Yorke 


N. E. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
= -++ Boston, Mass. 





























. h (For use in schools 
ortina Met 0 \ and self-study.) 
Spanish, 

French. Cloth: 

English. Each, %1.50. 

French, specimen copies of Books I. and II. (8 
sessons), 30 cents. Other text and imported SPAN- 
ISH BOOKS. Send 5 cts. for ** CORTINA LIBRARY.” 
(ORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES: R. D. 
CORTINA, Prin. Originator of the adaptation of the 
Phonograph to the teaching of languages, 44 W. 34th 

St., New York. eow 


In 20 Lessons. 





9000000000000 
Translations © 


Ns -iteral — Interlinear —105 Volumes O 


' Se ‘4 
2 Dictionartes 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Latin, Greek 


O Tutorial Series 


200 vols. specially designed for coach- 
ing for exams. in all college studies 


binds & Woble 


O Succeeding Arthur Hinds & Co. O 
4 Cooper Institute, New York City C) 
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Horace Mann 
the 
Educator. 


By 
A. E. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


j;approved methods. 








j OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 

«NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

fPYHE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Specie 

Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools 

Pupils prepared for church and concert engagt 

ments. Piano instruction according to the most 

For circulars apply to 

__ Miss JULIA E, CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N. ) 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 

w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
. FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypks, Principal. 


w 
ey TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A. M. 
wm TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w W. P. BECKWITH. 


wi TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 

For catalogues address 

CHARLES S. CHAP N, Principal 

w TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcHBuRG, Mass. 

\ For both sexes. For catalogues address 

JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 








or _FOR TEACH ERS’ INSTITUTES, 
00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 


for Summer Schools and Teachers’ lustitutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Somerset Street. Roator 


WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
2 Samerseat Streat. Roston 








Uncle Sams 

















for civilservice appointment 
will soon be held in every Stat« 
More than 6000 appoint- | 
ements willbe made annual-| 
y! The purpose of the National Cor-! 
respondence Institute is to prepare | 
any one by mail to pass any civil 

service examination with a high | 
average, thus assuring early appointment 


Particulars about all Gov't positions, dates 
ef examinations, etc., free. 

Nattonal Correspondence Institute (Ine.)- 
Dept. C.S. 2d Nat’! Bk Bldg, Washington, D. C. 
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